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JOHN RUSKIN, 
TP\HIS prince of modern 


writers on art, the 
most eloquent and original 
of art critics and noblest 
of teachers, has so wide 
and true a reputation, no 
less for the elevating ten- 
dency of his works than 
their wonderful beauties 
of style and charms of 
fancy, that our readers will 
need no formal introduction 
to him in these pages. 
Who indeed has not heard 
of John Ruskin? His in- 
fluence on art and art lite- 
rature must have been im- 
mense, the subject having 
received, through the instru- 
mentality of his writings, 
a degree of consideration 
among general readers that 
it had not previously en- 
joyed in our day, or perhaps 
in any period of our history. 
The lofty aim and object, 
also, of Mr. Ruskin’s art 
teaching, as he himself tells 
us, is to declare that ‘what- 
ever is great in human art 
is the expression of man’s 
delight in God’s work,” and 
he insists upon a pure 
heart and earnest mind as 
essential to success. 

The son of a wealthy 
wine merchant, John Rus- 
kin was born in London in 
1819. He _ studied at 
Christchurch, Oxford,where 
he gained the Newdegate 
Prize for English poetry in 
1839, and took his degree 
in 1842. Devoting himself 
diligently to the cultivation 
of the pictorial art, he soon 
gave promise of a remark- 
able career. A pamphlet 
in defence of Turner and 
the modern English school 
of landscape painting was 
his first public effort in the 
cause of art, and this was 
subsequently enlarged into 
the foundation of that 
noble standard work, 
“ Modern Painters,” the first volume of which appeared 
in 1843, and at once raised its author into note. His 
views, however, were combatted with bitter asperity 
by some of the art critics of the day, but the un- 
equalled splendour of its style secured for the work a 
wide circle of readers, crowds of ardent admirers and 
disciples sprung up, and its teachings are now freely 
accepted by many who once opposed them mest 
fiercely. This first volume, as we have already hinted, 
was designed primarily to prove the infinite superiority 
of modern landscape painters, especially Turner, to 
the old masters ; but in the second volume, written 
after a residence in Italy, and published in 1846, 
Mr. Ruskin took a much wider survey, and by the time 
the last volume appeared, in 1860, the work had assumed 
the character of a vast discursive treatise on the prin- 
ciples of art, mterspersed with artistic and symbolical 
descriptions of nature, perhaps more elaborate and 
imaginative than any writer had ever before attempted. 
As this is the work by which he will probably be 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 
(From a Photograph by Elliott and Fry, Baker-street, W.) 


judged by posterity, and is indeed unsurpassed, if 
equalled, by any of his other writings, we cannot do 
better than give one or two specimens from its glow- 
ing pages, for Mr. Ruskin is a writer whose style, 
highly imaginative and dazzling in the extreme, it 1s 
impossible accurately to describe—it must be known 
to be fully understood and appreciated. Moreover, 
when one has read his works, the author himself 


stands out in bold relief, for he writes with such strong | 


convictions that he may indeed be said to live, as but 
very few popular writers do, in his works. The 
wealth of imagination and ready command of Jan- 
guage displayed in the “ Modern Painters” 1s so great 
that one scarcely knows what portions to select ; still 
we must make the effort, and will therefore give the 


mind in the course of reading. Here, for instance, is 

a beautiful passage in his best style, from. the fourth 
. 2 

volume. ‘Let us call it “Clouds and Sky ?’—- 


This I believe is the ordinance of the firmament, and it 


seems to me that in the midst 
of the material nearness of 
these heavens God means us to 
acknowledge his own imme- 
diate presence as visiting, judg- 
ing, and blessing us. ‘‘ The 
earth shook, the heavens also 
dropped, at the presence of 
God.” ‘* He doth set his bow 
in the clouds,” and thus re- 
news, in the sound of every 
drooping swathe of rain, His 
promises of everlasting love. 
**In them hath he set a taber- 
nacle for the sun;” whose 
burning ball, which without 
the firmament would be seen 
but as an intolerable and 
scorching circle in the black- 
ness of vacuity, is by that 
firmament surrounded with 
gorgeous service, and tempered 
by mediatorial ministries ; by 
the firmament of clouds the 
golden pavement is spread for 
his chariot-wheels at morning ; 
by the firmament of clouds 
the temple is built for his pre- 
sence to fill with light at noon ; 
by the firmament of clouds the 
purple veil is closed at evening 
round the sanctuary of his 
rest ; by the mists of the fir- 
mament his implacable light is 
divided, and its separated 
fierceness appeased into the soft 
blue that fills the depth of dis- 
tance with its bloom, and the 
flush with which the movn- 
tains burn as they drink the 
overflowing of the dayspring. 
And in this tabernacling of 
the unendurable sun with men, 
through the shadows of the 
firmament, God would seem to 
set forth the stooping of his 
own majesty to men, upon the 
throne of the firmament. As 
the Creator of all the worlds, 
and the Inhabiter of Eternity, 
we cannot behold him; but as 
the Judge of the earth and the 
Preserver of men, those heavens 
are indeed his dwelling-place. 
«¢ Swear not, neither by heaven, 
for it is God’s throne ; nor by 
the earth, for it is his foot- 
stool.” And all those passings 
to and fro of fruitful shower 
and grateful shade, and all 
those visions of silver palaces 
built above the ‘horizon, and 
voices of moaning winds and 
threatening thunders, and glo- 
ries of coloured rebe and cloven 
ray, are but to deepen in our 
hearts the acceptance, and dis- 
tinctness, and dearness of the 
simple words, ‘‘ Our Father, 
which art in heaven.” 


What a fine ending toa 

beautiful prose poem—how 

‘noble the lesson conveyed by the introduction of the 
grand, world-embracing, yet simple words, “ Our 
Father,” raising one’s thoughts from the gorgeous 
habiliments of Heaven’s throne to the great Creator, 
whose children we are, and who has encouraged us, as 
Cowper sings, “ to raise to heaven an unpresumptuous 
 &Y° and smiling say, ‘My Father made them all.” 
In the fifth volume, also, of “* Modern Painters” there 


are several passages that for sublimity of language and 
beauty of colouring are perhaps unsurpassed by any in 
the literature of our time. Take, for example, the fol- 


lowing exquisite word-painting—a picture of its kind 
as complete and impressive and full of colour as Turner’s 
glorious sunsets, and indeed Ruskin is pretty much 
_the master of his pen as the other was of his brush :— 
passages that made the deepest impression on our own 


LICHEN AND MOSSES. 
Leaves motionless. The strong pines wave above them, 


| and the weak grasses tremble beside them ; but the blue stars 


rest upon the earth with a peace as of heaven ; and far along 
the ridges of iron rock, moveless as they, the rubied crests © 


| Alpine rose flush in the low rays of morning. Nor these y¢ 
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the stillest leaves ; others there are subdued to a deeper 
quietness, the mute slaves of the earth, to whom we owe, 
erhaps, thanks of tenderness the most profound of all we 
Hane to render for the leaf ministries, Lichen and 
mosses (though these last, in their luxuriance, are deep, and 
rich as herbage, yet both, for the most part, humblest of green 
things that live), how of these? Meek creatures! the first 
mercies of the earth, veiling with hushed softness its dintless 
rocks; creatures full of pity, covering with strange and tender 
honour the scarred disgrace and ruin, laying quiet finger on 
the trembling stones, to teach them rest. No words that I 
know of will say what these mosses are ; none are delicate 
enough, none perfect enough, none rich enough. How is one 
to tell of the rounded bosses of furred and beaming green— 
the starred divisions of rubied bloom, fine filmed, as if the 
rock spirits could spin porphyry as we do glass—the traceries 
of intricate silver and fringes of amber, lustrous, arborescent, 
burnished through every fibre into fitful brightness, and glossy 
traverses of silken change, yet all subdued and pensive, and 
framed for simplest, sweetest offices of grace. They will not 
be gathered, like the flowers, for chaplets or love-tokens ; but 
of these the wild bird will make its nest, and the wearied 
child its pillow. ; 
And, as the earth’s first mercy, so they are its last gift to 
When all other service is vain, from plant and tree, 


us. 
the soft mosses and grey lichen take up their watch by the 
headstone. The woods, the blossoms, the gift-bearing grasses, 


have done their part for a time, but these do service for 
ever. Trees for the builder’s yard, flowers for the bride’s 
chamber, corn for the granary, moss for the grave. Yet as, 
in one sense the humblest, in another they are the most 
honoured of the earth-children. Unfading as motionless, the 
worm frets them not, and the autumn wastes _ not. 
Strong in lowliness, they neither blanch in heat nor pine in 
frost. To them, slow-fingered, constant-hearted, is entrusted 
the weaving of the dark eternal tapestries of the hills ; to 
them, slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing of their 
endless imagery. Sharing the stillness of the unimpassioned 
rock, they share also its endurance; and while the winds of 
departing spring scatter the white hawthorn blossom like 
drifted snow, and summer dims on the parched meadow the 
drooping of its cowslip gold, far above, among the mountains, 
the silver lichen-spots rest, starlike, on the stone; and the 
gathering orange stain, upon the edge of yonder western peak, 
reflects the sunsets of a thousand years, 

In the same volume there is another noble passage, 
on “ Leaf Monuments” that we cannot but quote, for 
no mere explanation of ours would ever give the 
reader a just appreciation of its many beauties :— 

The leaf, though so short-lived, has not been useless during 
its life, for dying, it leaves its own small but well-laboured 
thread, adding, though imperceptibly, yet essentially, to the 
strength, from root to root, of the trunk on which it had 
lived, and fitting crest trunk for better service to succeeding 
races of leaves, This lesson we have to take from 
the leaf’s life. One more we may receive from its death. If 
ever, in autumn, a pensiveness falls upon us as the leaves drift 
by in their fading, may we not wisely look up to their mighty 
monuments (the trees). Behold how fair, how far prolonged 
in arch and aisle, the avenues of the valleys, the fringes of 
the hills! So stately—so eternal ; the joy of man, the com- 
fort of all living creatures, the glory of the earth—they are 
but the monuments of those poor leaves that flit faintly past 
us to die. Let them not pass without our understanding their 
last council and example—that we also, careless of a monu- 
ment by the grave, may build it in the world ; monuments by 
which men may be taught to remember not where we died, 
but where we lived. 

Mr. Ruskin temporarily diverted his attention from 
the study of painting to that of architecture, and 
wrote ‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” published 
in 1849, as a first result, followed by the first volume 
of “ The Stones of Venice,” in 1851; the second and 
third volumes appearing in 1853. The illustrations 
in these works, which were not allowed to pass with- 
out some severe criticism by the conservatives of art, 
were from his own pencil, and displayed to much ad- 
vantage his artistic powers. The following additional 
facts, as given in “Men of the Time,” will doubtless 
interest some readers. Mr. Ruskin has expounded his 
views both in lectures and in newspapers and reviews, 
having, as early as 1847, contributed articles to the 
Quarterly on Lord Lindsay’s “Christian Art.” In 
1851 he advocated pre-Raphaelism in letters to the 
Times; and in 1853 he lectured in Edinburgh on 
Gothic architecture. In addition to the above-men- 


tioned works, Mr. Ruskin has written “N otes on the: 


Construction of Sheepfolds” and “ King of the Golden 
River,” illustrated by Doyle, in 1851 3 “Two Paths,” 
“Lectures on Architecture and Painting,” in 1854; 
“ Notes to Pictures in the Royal Academy ; Nos. 1 to 
5,” in 1854-9; “Giotti and his Works in Padua,” 
written for the Arundel Society, of which he isa 
member, in 1855 ; “ Notes on the Turner Collection,” 
in 1857; ‘ Cambridge School of Art,” and “ Lectures 
on Art: Political Economy of Art,” in 1858 ; “ Ele- 
ments of Perspective,” and “ Lectures on Art : Decor- 
ation and Manufacture,” in 1859 3 “Unto this Last : 
Four Essays,” republished from the Cornhill Magazine 
in 1862; “Ethics of the Dust: Ten Lectures,” 
“Sesame and Lilies: Two Lectures,” and “Study of 
Architecture in our Schools,” in 1865. To the Art 
Journal he contributed “The Cestus of Aglaia,” and 
he has written also for varions other periodicals. In 
April, 1867, he was appointed Rode’s Lecturer at 
Cambridge, and the Senate conferred the degree of 
LL.D. upon him in May of the same year. = 
Besides this goodly list of books, “My. Ruskin has 
produced two others more recently that deserve a 
word. Thus: “ The Crown of Wild Olives, Three 
Lectures on Work, ‘Traffic, and War,” was pub- 
lished in the summer of 1866, and, as with 
other of his works, whatever may be the diversity of 
opinion as to the value of its philosophy and the sound- 
ness of its logic, all must agree concerning its beauties 
of style and charm of description. The following 
representative passage, bright and human, if fanciful, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


revealing alike the minor defects and surpassing at- 
tractions of the book, will be sufficient to explain our 
meaning. It sets forth Mr. Ruskin’s views as to the 
attitude women should assume towards war, as well 
as their duties in time of war; and though more par- 
ticularly addressed by the author to the wives and 
mothers of soldiers, practically appeals to a much 
wider class :— 


You imagine that you are only called upon to wait and 
to suffer ; to surrender and to mourn. You know that you 
must not weaken the hearts of your husbands and lovers, even 
by the one fear of which those hearts are capable—the fear of 
parting from you, or of causing you grief. Through weary 
years of separation ; through fearful expectancies of unknown 
fate ; through the tenfold bitterness of the sorrow which might 
so easily have been joy, and the tenfold yearning for glorious 
life struck down in its prime ; through all these agonies you 
fail not, and never will fail. But your trial is not in these. 
To be heroic in danger is little ; you are Englishwomen. ‘To 
be heroic in change and sway of fortune is little ; for do you 
not love? To be patient through the great chasm and pause 
of loss is little ; for do you not still love in heaven? But to 
be heroic in happiness; to bear yourselves gravely and 
righteously in the dazzling of the sunshine of the morning ; 
not to forget the God in whom you trust, when he gives you 
most ; not to fail those who trust you, when they seem to 
need you least ; this is the difficult fortitude. Itis not in the 
pining of absence, not in the peril of battle, not in the wast- 
ing of sickness, that your prayer should be most passionate, 
or your guardianship most tender. Pray, mothers and maidens, 
for your young soldiers in the bloom of their pride ; pray for 
them, while the only dangers round them are in their own 
wayward wills ; watch you, and pray, when they have to face, 
not death, but temptation. But it is this fortitude also for 
which there is the crowning reward. Believe me, the whole 
course and character of your lovers’ lives is in your hands ; 
what you would have them be, they shall be, if you not only 
desire to have them so, but deserve to have them so ; for they 
are but mirrors in which you will see yourselves imaged. If 
you are frivolous, they will be so also ; if you have no under- 
standing of the scope of their duty, they also will forget it ; 
they will listen—they can listen—to no other interpretation of 


it than that uttered from your lips. Bid+them be brave—they 
will be:brave for you ; bid them be cowards—and how noble 
soever they be, they will quail for you. But then be wise, 
and they will be wise for you; mock at 
will be fools for you : 
them. You fancy, perhaps, as you have been told so often, 
that a wife’s rule should only be over her husband’s house, 
not over his mind. Ah, no! the true rule ig just the reverse 
of that ; a true wife, in her husband’s house, is his servant ; 
it is in his heart that she is queen. 
best he can conceive, 
he can hope, it is hers to promise 3; all that is dark in him she 
must purge into purity ; all that is failing in him she must 
strengthen into truth; from her, through all the world’s 
clamour, he must win his praise ; in her, 
world’s warfare, he must find his peace. And now, but one 
word more. You may wonder, perhaps, that [ have spoken 
all this night in praise of war. Yet, truly, if it might be, I, 
for one, would fain join in the cadence of hammer-strokes 
that should beat swords into ploughshares ; and that this can- 
not be, is not the fault of us men. Jt is your fault. Wholly 
yours. Only by your command, or by your permission, can 
any contest take place amongst us. And the real, final reason 
for all the poverty, misery, and rage of battle, throughout 
Europe, is simply that you women, however good 
however religious, however  gelf - sacrificing for those 
whom you love, are too selfish and too thoughtless to take 
pains for any creature out of your own immediate circles. 
You fancy that you are sorry for the pain of others. Now I 
just tell you this, that if the usual course of war, instead of 
unroofing peasants’ houses and ravaging peasants’ fields, 
merely broke the china upon your drawing-room tables, no 
war in civilised countries would last a week. I tell you 
more, that at whatever moment you choose to put a period to 
war, you could do it with less trouble than you take any day 
to go out to dinner. You know, or at least you might know 
if you would think, that every battle you hear of has made 
many widows and orphans. We have, none of us, heart 
enough truly to mourn with these. But at least we might 
put on the outer symbols of mourning with them. Let but 
every Christian lady who has conscience towards God, vow 
that she will mourn, at least outwardly, for his killed crea- 
tures. Your praying is useless, and your church-going mere 
mockery of God, if you have not plain obedience enough in 
you for this. Let every lady in the upper classes of civilised 
Europe simply vow that while any cruel war proceeds, she 
will wear black ; a mute’s black, with no jewel, no ornament, 
no excuse for, or evasion into, prettiness—I tell you again, 
no war would last a week.” 


His most recent work, published in the spring of 


| appeared for 


their counsel, they 
such and so absolute is your rule over 
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last year, and entitled “Time and Tide by Weare and 
Tyne,” consists of a series of letters addressed to a 
working man of Sunderland on the laws of work, and 
though its recommendations have been spoken of by 
many critics, and not altogether without reason, as 
visionary, there is yet sound truth in the remark of a 
reviewer that Mr. Ruskin’s peculiar and extreme views 
on the treatment of many social disorders are as the 
bushel under which his clear perceptions of evil are 
often hidden, and it is well for those whom he would 
benefit when the diagnosis and the prescription can be 
separately considered. 

This is but an imperfect summary of the labours of 
the greatest art critic of our time ; yet, brief as it is, 
it will show how earnestly and enthusiastically, as 
every true child of art and seeker after truth must, he 
has deroted himself to his mission, and sought, accord- 
ing to his lights, to incite the popular mind to aspire 
after higher and nobler things. 
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Author of “ Meg,” ‘ The Curate’s Discipline,” “ Dr. Dorling’s 
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f don’t know, we none of us ever could tell, how it was 
~} Charles married her. She wag very pretty, and 
had that wild, wilful, merry way with her that 
quiet men like him are sometimes go taken with ; but 
there was very little else in her, that I could see, to 
attract him as she did. Perhaps I judged her hardly, 
but I had always endeavoured to teach myself that it was 
my duty to love whoever Charles gave me for a sister, 
and I tried very hard to do it with her, but I could not 
succeed so well as I wished. Somehow she would not let 
me ; she was always jealous, always uneasy if Charles 
a moment to think of me when she was near. 
I knew of course—I would not have been so foolish or so 
wicked as to wish it otherwise for a moment—that his 
wife must be the first object before all others to him, that 
I, who had been so long the nearest and the dearest to 
his heart, must be content to see her now in my former 
place. But it was bitter—I had not been prepared for 
that—to perceive that she grudged me the slightest show 
of affection on Charles’s part, and denied me any on her 
own. I think I could have borne it better if I could have 
thought this had arisen from the excess of her own love 
for him, but I had little reason to fancy that the cause. 
Charles loved her dearly with a weak, blind fondness I 
never thought he could have felt for any ; but, she see- 
ing this, appeared only to tyrannise over him, as if she 
delighted to show us all the power she possessed. 

Well, I waited and hoped that a change might come. 
‘*She will love us_ better,” said my mother, “ when 
she has a child. We shall seem all one kindred then, 
and perhaps she will need us more than she does now.” 
My mother never spoke much of her; she would not say a 
word against Charles’s wife, and she, like me, was grieved 
and hurt by many things in her. But at last a baby 
came, You don’t know how I loved that child from the 
moment I first held it in my arms ; but she was jealous 
even then. If the little thing seemed to care for me as it 
grew older she always seemed displeased, and if I spoke 
to her respecting its treatment—I knew a little of chil- 
dren, for I had been so much with my two married 
cousins—she was ever ready with a scornful little langh 
and a mocking speech about ‘‘old maids’ children,” 
Sometimes, when Charles has been by, I found it hard to 
keep the tears down that were trying to force their way ; 
but I would not for the world have let him Suppose that 
I felt hurt or angry at anything Frances gaid. Why 
should I? It would only have grieved him, and he 
could do no good even if he interfered, more likely harm, 
for that would only have made her little petulant jealousy 
take a more bitter form. 

Another child came, and this caused a serious illness to 
her. I nursed her, and I thought now, perhaps, she 
would warm more kindly to me. And so. for a time she 
did. Charles seemed pleased and happy to see us, as he 
said, living together like sisters ; and my mother spoke 
hopefully to me now about a better state of things, and 
that she should have two daughters after all. But soon 
after Frances recovered, a great and heavy sorrow befell 
Charles and myself. Our dear mother was attacked by 
that old complaint she had so long suffered from, but this 
time more Violently than ever; and in spite of all our 
care, and all the medical skill we called in could do, she 
was taken from us. 
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ao ! I suffered terribly then. I thought I never, never 
uld feel a greater grief than that. The whole world 
coped desolate and blank to me, as if my mother’s funeral 
Ee 1 was overshadowing everything. Frances was very 

Ind at that time. She made me come home to their 

Ouse, and was so gentle and affectionate, I could hardly 

ancy her the same being whose caprices had so often 
vexed and wounded me. Whenever I think of that 
ped, I fancy that, after all, if she had been differently 

Tained, she might have been a good and happy woman. 

Aftera while, I accepted an invitation from my aunt in 

Incolnshire, and when once there I met many new 
Cousins, most of them grown up and married, and one and 
al they seemed to like me, and would make me visit them 
at their own houses, and spend a week or a fortnight at 
each. They were very kind, and I was so pleased with 
them, and so glad that they seemed pleased with me, that 
81x months went on before I came back to London. 

It had been settled before I left town, that when I re- 

urned I should take up my quarters at Charles's, at any 
tate for a while, till! my further arrangements were de- 
aided on. I had thought myself, when Frances had 
Shown me so much sisterly kindness, that I might make 
it my permanent home. They were not very rich. Charles 
Was not yet sufficiently known as an artist for his pictures 
to command high prices, and Frances was not a very good 
Manager, so that I fancied the sum I could spare from my 
little income to pay for my board might be an acceptable 
addition to theirs. 

They both seemed very glad to see me. Frances brought 
me the children herself, and bade me see how grown and 
Improved they were. She took me to my room and kissed 
me when she left me there, and told me to remember that 

Was at home now. 

After afew days it was settled that I should remain 
With them. Charles would not hear at first of my paying 
anything, but on that point I was firmer than I had ever 

een before in opposing him, and would have my own 
way. So then he left Frances and me to arrange the busi- 
ness part of the affair between us, which we did to what 
appeared our mutual satisfaction. 

I soon saw that the best way to make myself, as Frances 
had told me, at home, would be by being as useful as I 
Could. She gave up one thing to my charge, and asked 
me to see to another, so that after a little, before I was 
aware how it came about, I found myself completely in- 
Stalled as housekeeper. She seemed to like this, and at 
first I thought if I could only contrive so that all should 
appear to be directed by her, and she retain her full place 
and undivided honour as mistress of the house, it would 
be better that I should relieve her, ina great degree, of 
the actual trouble of superintendence, that she might have 
more time to be with her little ones. But this was not 
what she wanted. 

She did noé care half so much to be in the nursery as I 
did ; and Charles did not see much of her either. She 
was always visiting or shopping. She was so restless and 
excitable, and the quiet routine of home pleasures and 
home duties seemed to pall upon her. She treated her 
children, dear lovely darlings though they were, as a 
schoolgirl would her dolls—as if they were only puppets 
to hang finery upon. She spent enough, and more than 
enough, I sometimes thought, upon clothes and toys for 
them, but there her interest in the little creatures ap- 
peared to end. It was always a party out or a party at 
home, something to break the monotony of the quiet 
ety day life which always appeared so full of interest 

oO me. 

But I would not try to check her. It may have been 
that I was wrong. But I did so wish that she should love 
me. It had been such bitter pain before when I felt that 
my brother’s wife cared nothing for his sister ; and then 
T had had my mother. Now those two and their children 
were my nearest living kin, and I clung to them, hoping 
that in the end my patience and forbearance would win 
the affection I so prized, and make them feel their home 
would be incomplete without me. 

Besides, she is very young, I thought, and she has 
been a spoiled child, and is now a spoiled wife, and she is 
80 pretty—no wonder that she finds it pleasant to be ad- 
mired; in a little time she will be sobered down. Mean- 
while, I will not mar her enjoyment with a word or look. 

I was three years older than Frances, and I had never 
thought myself very attractive. I had always been what 
People call *‘ old-fashioned,” and had a quiet, grave way 
With me, like Charles. But unlike him, for he was, with 
all his reserve of manner, perfectly self-possessed, and a 
fluent, ready speaker enough when he chose. I was 
troubled with a painful shyness which made me require 
to know people very long before I could overcome it, 
unless, like my dear, kind Lincolnshire cousins, they were 
Such frank, hearty creatures themselves they overcame it 
for me—so that it was natural I should not care much 
for society ; but I did not consider my own inclinations 
Cught to control Frances, who seemed born to be the life 
and soul of every circle she moved in. 

I had never thought about marriage for myself. It 
always seemed a settled thing as long as I can remember 

at I was to be an old maid, and keep Charles s house 
forhim. It was something very like that now, but I’m 
Afraid Charles’s wife was more than I had ever counted on. 

One evening we were all going to a party together. 
This was something very unusual to me, but it was at an 
old friend’s house and the occasion a christening, so that 

or once I felt even pleased at the thoughts of going, 
though it would be to mix in a crowd. Frances was full 
OL a thousand little anxieties about her toilet. She 
Wished to be unusually gay, and I pleased her very much 
f. producing from my stores some rich old point lace 

or a bérthe. ‘‘You are always so kind, Jane,” she 
Said ; ‘I don’t know how it is such a little good-for- 
nothing as myself has had the luck to fallin with such 
€xcellent creatures as Charles and you.” I helped her 

Tess, and very charming she looked when I had done. 
pues So pleased—I think all women like pretty things— 

at I kissed her when she stood fully equipped and 
finn as she said, for conquest. ‘‘For I’m going to 

t, Charles, most desperately, so don’t take it into your 
ead to be jealous, as you did the other night.” 

y brother looked cross and hurt. Her wild words 

Salled him on his weakest point. He was jealous, in- 
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nately so. He liked to see her admired, but not to appear 
so gratified by it or to seek it, as she did. And she, 
knowing this, with a wicked, cruel mischief, delighted in 
encouraging the attentions that many were so ready to 
offer her. 

Well, we went to Bryanstone-square. It was a sad 
crush, which I did not like at all. At last we made our 
way to a little back drawing-room and sat down, Frances 
and I side by side. Charles left us to speak to a friend 
he saw in the next room, and I found sufficient occupa- 
tion in watching the animated scene around me, till I 
heard Frances in lively conversation with someone. I 
looked up and saw that she was talking to a tall, dark, 
thoughtful-looking man, who was evidently amused by 
the lively rattling nonsense she was pouring forth. I don’t 
think he was more than amused though, either then or at 
any time, by her. 

Presently she introduced me, ‘‘Miss Layton, Mr. 
Glanville,” and he spoke to me. I don’t know what he 
said, something about the heat of the room ; and when a 
quadrille was forming heasked me to be his partner. I 
saw Frances flush and look annoyed. I was vexed my- 
self that she should feel so, but what could I do? I felt 
too nervous and shy to say ‘*No.” His great dark eyes 
were bent upon me as if he would read through any ex- 
cuse I made, so that as the easiest way of putting an end 
to my embarrassment I accepted his offered arm, and we 
took our places in the dance. He talked to me very 
pleasantly and made me talk to0. He had such a genial 
cordial way with him that I felt asif he were an old 
friend. I never knew a quadrille come to an end so soon 
as that one did. 

He handed me back to my seat, and presently Frances, 
who had found another partner, came there ; she was 
looking quite gay now, and laughed.and chatted away at 
her usual rate. 

Presently Mr. Glanville left us, and then, turning to 
me, in alow, keen, cutting voice, she congratulated me 
upon my ‘‘ conquest.” I knew what she meant. I had 
heard enough of such phrases to understand them, little 
as such things came in my way; but I would not seem to 
comprehend her, and when Mr. Glanville rejoined us I 
drew back a little that he might if he chose take his place 
by her. 

He did so, and she was soon coquetting with him to 
her heart’s content. He was evidently taken with her 
fresh, piquante prettiness, but I could not detect a trace 
of a warmer admiration than he might have bestowed 
upon an amusing child. Still I felt grieved that Charles’s 
wife should care, as she so plainly did, for the attentions 
of any man. After a time the lieutenant turned, and 
directed his conversation to me, but Frances kept break- 
ing in. She had clearly made up her mind to monopolise 
him for that evening, and I, who felt that by the side of 
her 1 must seem and look dull, plain, and awkward, had 
no wish to endeavour to prevent her doing so. But still, 
when the evening was over, I found myself dwelling, with 
more interest than I had ever done on the words and 
looks of any man, upon those of Lieutenant Glanville. 

He called two or three days after. Frances saw him 
coming up the street, and ran to her own room to see if 
her toilet was all correct. He was in the house before 
she came down, and I had to receive him. It was very 
wicked, very wrong of me. What right had I to grudge 
her the beauty God had given ; but I did feel envious for 
the first time in my life when she re-entered the drawing- 
room, with her eyes lit up, and her cheeks colouring with 
the little excitement caused by her visitor. 

She had managed, in the five minutes that had elapsed 
since she left the room, to change her dress, and now ap- 
peared in the prettiest and daintiest morning dress she 
possessed, looking so sweet, fresh, and smiling, that I felt 
struck by the contrast I, in my heavy black, with my pale 
colourless face, must present to her. 

But the lieutenant would not give himself up to her 
quite so readily as he had done on the other occasion that 
we met him. He had brought me a book that he had 
heard me say I wished to read, and he kept speaking to 
me about it, and trying, I felt, to draw me out. He 
stayed half-an-hour, and when he was gone I took up the 
volume and began to turn it over. 

But Frances would not let me do so inpeace. She had 
a shower of little sarcastic speeches and inuendoes ready. 
She hinted that the lieutenant was as poor as he could be 
—nothing but his profession—and my poor little two 
hundred a-year would be no bad thing for him. Then 
she threw out words that made my cheeks tingle, inti- 
mating that I had clearly shown that I preferred him, 
and that anyone might already see he had but to ask and 
have ; so when he called again, which he did in a week 
after, I kept out of the drawing-room nearly all the time, 
which, perhaps, was what Frances wanted. 

But that winter we seemed to be always meeting 
him. Charles insisted upon my going out with them more 
than I had done, and wherever it was, we were sure to see 
Lieutenant Glanville. I think the fact was that having 
just come from India, with a great many things to tell 
about, what he had seen and gone through—though he was 
no boaster, you must not fancy that—he was very much 
sought after, made a sort of lion of, and knowing so many 
people with whom Charles and Frances were acquainted, 
it naturally happened that we should be always running 
against him. d : 

Now,.from the moment she had first seen him after his 
return, Frances appeared to have made up her mind to 
enlist him in her train. I[ don’t think—I must do her 
that justice—that a single really wrong or criminal 
thought, at least what worldly people hold as such, ever 
entered her mind. If that giddy, foolish heart of hers 
ever cared for any man it was for my brother. But she 
was inordinately vain, and she wished to have the éclat 
of fixing the admiration of a man like the lieutenant, 
about whom there was so much said and thought. 

She had a thousand little ways. and manoeuvres for 
attracting attention and keeping him by her side when 
once she had brought him there. He liked her, evidently 
—that is, as I said before, he liked to be amused by her ; 
but 1 noticed that whenever he came into a room where 
he expected to meet us his eyes were always glancing 
round till they rested upon me, and he.always wore a 
brighter look if I came near him. It may have been 


weak or unwomanly—perhaps it was—but I could not 
help entertaining a warmer and a deeper feeling for him 
than our mere brief acquaintanceship warranted. New 
hopes and thoughts, in all of which he bore a part, came 
fluttering round me. He had never by one word led me 
to imagine I was anything more than any other woman 
to him, but there were a thousand little marks and signs 
of a greater interest than is commonly shown even by 
dear friends to each other. I dwelt on them—perhaps 
too much—but this new dream of mine was very beau- 
tiful. I had not thought before how sweet and dear a 
thing it might be to be singled out and chosen from all 
the world, and to be asked to make the earthly happiness 
of a good true man. 

Frances saw as much as I did, though she would not 
let things take the course they might have done. She 
was always coming with her pretty face and her little 
coquettish exigeante ways between us. And knowing— 
as she let me see she did—that Nature had given her 
much that she withheld from me, she would place herself 
close by my side as if to enhance the contrast ; she would 
try with her wicked wit to put me in positions that my 
shyness and timidity would render painfully embarrass- 
ing, and then overwhelm me with her scornful laughter 
and sarcasms. 

It was very cruel, very cruel, and pitiless. What had 
she to do with Glanville?) Why did she come between 


us? She had her husband—as good and fond a one as 
ever breathed—and her dear blessed children ; and I had 
but him. 


He came very often to the house, and at last Charles, 
who saw her always coquetting with and encouraging 
him in these visits, spoke to her about it, and she, with a 
malicious mischief, suffered him to think that Glanville 
came on her account alone. I had no right to say that it 
was otherwise, no reason I felt justified in giving to my 
brother which might lead him to conclude that Glanville’s 
motives were very different from what he imagined, and so 
he became more and more confirmed in his jealous 
feelings. 

Oh, Charles, poor, poor Charles, he suffered very much ; 
she teazed and tormented him almost beyond endurance ; 
and then when she had succeeded in making him 
thoroughly angry, put on all the airs of indignant and 
insulted virtue. She was evidently elated that such a 
construction should be put upon Glanville’s attentions to 
her ; she was flattered and proud that it should be sup- 
posed that she had enslaved him, and the uneasiness of 
her husband, or his resentment that any man should dare 
to entertain too ardent an admiration for his wife, ap- 
peared only to amuse her. 

Meanwhile, I was suffering as much as Charles, but in 
another way ; only I did not lose my faith in Glanville, 
I never did; I believed in that man the first hour I met 
him. I believed in him still. 


(To be continued.) 


ee $3 
Hair Tues aad Nestorers. 


HE subject of hair dyes and 
restorers still continues to at- 
tract attention, and several long 
articles have appeared in the 
papers since we last called. at- 
tention to the subject. An in- 
telligent writer in the Standard 
goes deeply into the history of 
hairdressing aimost from the 
earliest period of recorded time. 
Into these remote eras we will 
not follow him, but extract 
some of the more practical of 
his remarks. 

It is a pity, he states, that the physiology of hair 
doctors is of so crude a kind. It seems to be compre- 
hended that the hair is a tube through which ebb and 
flow certain nourishing juices; but the hair is not in 
reality a tube: it is made up of cells loosely packed 
together in the centre, and of others more closely approxi- 
unated and flattened out at the exterior. The hypothesis, 
therefore, that if the hair is cut the juices will escape, is 
ridiculous, and the practice consequent upon the accept- 
ance of that belief—viz., that of singeing the hair, to 
prevent the escape of the juices, is also founded on error. 
It is suprising that this should ever have found accept- 
ance. ‘Then, again, a host of remedies used to promote 
the re-growth of the hair are stated to afford the true 
material which nourishes the hair. This is an equally 
absurd statement. ‘The blood is the life” of the hair 
as much as the flesh, and nature has only one way of 
preparing nourishment for the body in its different parts 
hair included—and one channel by which it receives 
supplies. But colour or quantity, gloss or curl, are now 
offered for the ‘‘ paying.” | : 

Golden hair is produced in one or two different ways. 
When the mania for golden.locks recently broke out it 
was considered sufficient to remove the natural pigment 
by constant washing with an alkaline solution, such as 
potash ; the hair was then oiled and brightened up with 
subsequent brushing. But this process was not consi- 
dered sufficiently ‘‘ heroic,” and the aid of metallic pre- 
parations was enlisted. The compounds of tin, nitrate of 
lead, followed by a ‘* mordant” (or substance having an 
affinity for the hair and the colouring matter, so as to com- 
bine the two) of chromate of potash ; iron with a mordant 
of soda or lime; arsenic and ammonia, and other sub- 
stances have been employed for the purpose. Of late the 
golden yellow colour so much admired has been produced 
by the use of arsenic, with a mordant of what is termed 
hydrosulphuret of ammonia, and these substances act best 
on light hair. There is little doubt that it may give rise 
to injurious results. The production of the very light 
tints by caustic alkalis involves the destruction of the life 
of the hair, which may be regarded, after dyeing, as 
“dead.” The golden brown hue results from the cau- 
tious use to brownish hair of the dyes just noticed, and 
the application of blue vitriol (copper) followed by tai 
of ferrocyanide of potassium has much the same elect. 
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Red colour is readily induced. In Persia and the East 
alkanna or henna is mostly employed. 

Black dyes are very numerous, and their chief ingre- 
dients are lead, silver, and iron ; but preparations con- 
taining bismuth and gall-nuts have been also used. It 
contains sulphur in its composition, and when lead or 
iron is absorbed by the hair the result is the fonnation 
of a black compound, produced by the action of the sul- 
phur on the metal. The depth or shade of colour will 
depend on the quantity of sulphur present. Red hair 
contains much sulphur, and therefore dyes well. Other 
‘hair restorers” contain acetate of lead and sulphur, or 
lime. Orfila, a celebrated chemist, has a dye named 
after him ; it is composed of litharge, quicklime, and 
starch, in the proportion of three, two, and one parts, and 
this may be taken as a type of the ordinary lead com- 
pounds, which are very common. The action of lead on 
the system is oftentimes injurious, sometimes when it is 
in very small quantity ; but cases of poison are not very 
common. The symptoms of lead poisoning are neuralgic 
pains, colic, weakness, and subsequently paralysis—of 
the wrists especially, but also of other parts, and a blue 
line along the border of the gums is never absent where 
the system is impregnated by lead. Some of the “re- 
storers ” containing lead are directed to be well rubbed 
into the scalp by those who use them. Friction facilitates 
the absorption of substances by the skin, and should be 
strenuously avoided. Whilst, therefore, the danger of 
these lead dyes has been exaggerated, it is not imaginary ; 
serious results may follow, and for that reason it is the 
wisest plan to avoid lead dyes. They may readily be de- 


tected. The settling of a heavy powder at the bottom of | 


the bottle is suspicious, and the lead is at once discovered 
by adding to the suspected fluid a solution containing a 
few grains of iodide of potassium (which may be obtained 
of any chemist) to an ounce of water, when if lead is 
present a golden precipitate will be at once formed. 

Next as to silver dyes. There are two kinds, what are 
called ‘‘ Instantaneous,” and ‘‘ Atmospheric Liquid Hair 
Dyes.” In the one case the air is allowed to change the 
silver to a dark shade, as seen on the fingers after 
handling nitrate of silver; in the other it is produced by 
adding some second substance to a solution of silver first 
applied to the hair, by which the dark compound is at 
once produced. Black, brown, light brown, and other 
shades may be induced by varying the quantities. No 
known ill effects on the health are recorded as having 
been occasioned by the use of the silver compounds, 
though the hair itself is damaged, and after awhile de- 
stroyed in texture. 

Mercury and sulphur will also dye the hair black, but 
are objectionable on many grounds. Then we come to 
iron dyes—preparations of iron and galls, producing a 
species of ink, are in vogue, and in other cases the dark 
colour is produced by the action of sulphur on iron. 
These are harmless, and so are the preparations of galls, 
of pyrogallic acid, and walnut juice, which latter, by the 
bye, should be mentioned with veneration, from the fact 
that its recorded use is of very early date. In order to 
make the walnut preparation all that is needed is the 
addition of a little spirits of wine to the juice, with a few 
bruised cloves, the standing of the solution for a few 
ye and its filtration. Bismuth acts in the same way as 

ead. 

As regards these, the chief hair colourers, the use of 
those which contain lead and arsenic is undoubtedly 
attended with danger, and it would be a matter of satis- 
faction if greater precaution were taken to regulate the 
indiscriminate sale of substances so potent for evil as the 
two above-named metals, especially inasmuch as it is 
notified to the public in many cases that the thing sold is 
devoid of deleterious properties, and does not possess any 
injurious compound or ingredients. Now and then some 
individual who is susceptible to the action of lead gets 
paralysed. Enough, however, about the colour of the 
hair, and the mode in which it may be varied at will. 

The term ‘‘ hair restorer” has reference to the increase 
orrestoration of the hair as regards quantity. A mint of 
money is uselessly spent in the use of these remedies, 
many of which are sadly misapplied. The belief igs that 
benefit can be obtained, and the hair made to grow, in 
two ways: the first, by adding something to the roots of 
the hair, so as to nourish it, like a tree or a shrub in the 
ground ; and the second, by stimulating the bulbs of the 
hair into increased growth. Now the only real Macassar 
comes from the blood, and it seems to be forgotten that 
in a large proportion of cases the loss of hair is only a 
sign of something wrong in the body generally, produced 
oftentimes by the violation of the plainest rules of hygiene 
—by late hours, a fast life, the wearing of a tight-fitting 
hat for a long time together, great excitement, irregular 
habits, hard smoking, over study, immorality, and a host 
of debilitating maladies, in which the body wastes, hair 
not excepted. Here the blood does not nourish, and. it 
is in vain to call the weak bulbs into active exercise, Ti 
is the tonic that is wanted before the jaded powers can 
work the wanted result. The bulk of hair restorers are 
stimulating, and there are three chief ingredients in them 
—viz., cantharides, ammonia, and acetic acid. The can- 
tharides, or Spanish fly, enters into the composition of 
most restorative pomades and washes ; the other two are 
more rarely used. A little more knowledge of the phy- 
siology of the hair and its behaviour in disease, on the part 
of those who take to themselves the business of hair restor- 
ing, would certainly result in less disappointment than falls 
to the lot of those who need the aid of hair restorers. The 
dangers, as regards the general health of individuals, pro- 
duced by hair dyes and hair restorers have been some- 
what exaggerated as to the number of instances in which 
they occur; but it is very doubtful, on the other hand, 
if the ultimate influence upon the growth and luxuriance 
of the hair isself is not very much more extensively inju- 
rious than is generally believed. 


Madame George Sand’s charming tale ‘‘ La Petite Fadette,’’ 
has been arranged by the author, with the assistance of M. 
Anicet Bourgeois, as an opera libretto. The music has been 
composed by Mr. Semet, and the work will be put into re- 
hearsal at the Opera Comique as soon as Vert-vert shall have 
been produced, 
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CHAPTER II. 
HOW TO COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS IN OIL. 


{) HOTOGRAPHY supplies form, painting colour, and 
‘ where both are governed by artistic taste and tech- 
® nical knowledge sufficient for their judicious and 
harmonious combination, a painted photograph becomes 
a very beautiful work of art—the twofold means of ap- 
pealing to the senses—viz., form and colour, being neces- 
sarily more effective than either can be alone. ‘It is by 
the combination of form and colour that the irresistible 
influence of art is established.” 

Passing over the necessary implements, pigments, and 
materials, all necessary information concerning which may 
be obtained from any respectable dealer, we come to 

The Photograph.—This should be so taken as to give a 
bolder and more vigorous effect than would be quite suit- 
able for a picture not intended for colouring. If on paper, 
the better plan is to mount it on a stout millboard with 
good glue. By far the better plan, however, is to have 
the negative printed direct upon prepared canvas, by Mr. 
Pouncy’s or Mr. Palmer’s process, as there is then no 
danger of the picture ever leaving the mounting board, 
and it is on a much more permanent and reliable ground 
for oil-paint than paper forms. If on paper, the paper 
isinglass may be used for this purpose. If 
great finish be required, it is best to follow up the sizing 
by hot-pressing, by which means a very smooth, even 
ground is secured. 

Vehicles.—-The only oils we find necessary are linseed 
and a little drying oil. The former should be clear, trans- 
parent, and of a light yellow colour. In warm weather 
it will dry ina day. Asa vehicle, it is the most reliable 
we have. Boiled or drying oil may be used with a mastic 
varnish (equal parts) as a second vehicle, when you find 
the first too thin for your purpose. A little linseed oil 
added sometimes improves it. The varnish we prefer for 
all purposes is mastic—a solution of gum-mastic in spirits 
of turpentine. 

Pigments.—The colours have different degrees of tran- 
sparency or opacity, and vary in their drying qualities, 
their powers, purity, &c. These things can only be well 
learned in practice. Pigments are obtained from vege- 
table, mineral, and animal sources, and something should 
be understood of their chemical effect one upon another, 
and in connexion with different vehicles. 

First Painting—For the first painting there is nothing 
better than a mixture of drying oil with spirits of tur- 
pentine. We first proceed to model out and round up 
the face, and for this purpose we use only black, white, 
and a little light red. By doing this we separate the 
modelling out from the colouring, and consequently, as 
we do not muddle and dirty our colours by having to 
work them about too much in the modelling or rounding 
out, they are more brilliant and pure, from being more 
expeditiously applied. This done, we put the painting 
aside to dry. 

Second Painting.—In the second painting we use the two 
vehicles described under the head ‘ vehicles,” using. 
however, as little varnish as possible. To prepare our 
palette for this painting, we put—l, white; 2, a little 
Naples yellow ; 3, yellow ochre ; 4, raw sienna ; 5, burnt 
sienna ; 6, light red; 7, Indian red; 8, crimson lake ; 
9, madder lake ; 10, vermilion ; 11, purple madder ; 12, 
brown madder ; 13, Vandyke brown; 14, burnt umber ; 
15, raw umber ; 16, terra verte; 17, emerald green ; 18, 
French ; 19, ultramarine ; 20, indigo; 21, ivory black. 
Very little colour should be pué out upon the palette at a 
time. In the second painting all the drawing and details 
must be carefully made out, the lights imparted—laid in 
with thick colour—and the general flesh tints scumbled* 
in (see list). Keep your colour, when painting the 
shadows, very thin. Carefully unite the half-tint with 
the shadows, so as to secure roundness and gradation. 

Third Painting.—In this painting the processes em- 
ployed are glazing and scumbling. Glazing is the appli- 
vation of a thin film of transparent colour chiefly em- 
ployed to enrich a colour, or modify its tone, or subdue 
its brightness, or produce harmonies of analogy in colour, 


* Scumbling is using the colours stiff, or nearly dry. 


such as may be supposed by imagining a variety of 
colours seen through a piece of stained glass, which im- 
parts its own colour in a greater or Jess degree to every 
other colour seen through it. 

Oiling Out.—Sometimes a first or second painting is 
allowed to become so dry that the new colours do not 
take kindly to its surface. When this is the case, a 
damp, soft sponge is applied to it, and the painting care- 
fully rubbed dry with a silk handkerchief. Then a very 
little poppy oil is applied with a brush, and afterwards 
removed with a silk handkerchief. This has the effect of 
making the after unite with the previous painting. 

Handling.—Every object in nature has its peculiar 
texture—some are smooth, others rough, some glossy, 
others without gloss; and all such effects may be aided 
by the mode of handling or pencilling adopted, 

Tints for Flesh—Second Painting.—White and raw 
sienna; ditto, ditto, with light red; ditto, vermilion, 
and ditto ; ditto, burnt sienna, and madder lake ; white 
and light red ; ditto, ditto, with yellow ochre. 

For Half-tints of Flesh.—White, light red, and emerald 
green ; ditto, ditto, and terra verte. 

For Shadows.—White, black, Indian red, and raw 
umber ; ditto, ditto, and burnt umber. 

For Carnations.—White and vermilion ; ditto, ditto, 
and madder lake ; white and Indian red. 

Shade Tints—Indian red and black ; Vandyke brown 
and lake ; madder brown. 

Varnishing.—The painting should have been allowed 
to get thoroughly dry before varnish is applied, as other- 
| wise it would be sure to crack and become more or less 
‘horny-looking. We prefer mastic varnish, and proceed 
as follows: Having washed the painting with a damp 
sponge, and got it thoroughly dry,take itintoa warm room 
out of cold draughts, remove all dust with a camel-hair 
brush, and place the picture flat on its back. Takea 
flat brush, large as compared with the picture, and 
beginning at tae left-hand side top of the painting, 
draw the brush quickly over the surface to the bottom, 


'| traversed the apartment, 


descending in a straight line, and repeating the stroke 
until the entire surface is covered. Then with the same 
brush, but without varnish, go lightly over the surface in 
an opposite direction. Let the picture remain in an 
horizontal position until the varnish becomes nearly dry. 
If the varnish has been thinly applied, a second coat may 
be given to it when the first is perfectly dry. The 
varnish must never be touched while wet, for the purpose 
of removing anything that may have fallen upon it acci- 
dentally. 
(To be continued.) 


NATURE'S WORSHIP. 


Tue harp at Nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play: 

The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away. 


And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far ; 

The ocean looketh up to heaven, 
And mirrors every star. 


Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 

Their white locks bowing to the sand, 
The priesthood of the sea ! 


They pour their glittering treasure forth, 
Their gifts of pearl they bring, 

And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 


The green earth sends ber incense up 
From many a mountain shrine ; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 


The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer ; 

The altar curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 


The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 
Or low with sobs of pain, 

The thunder-organ of the cloud, 
The dropping tears of rain. 


With drooping head and branches crossed 
The twilight forest grieves, 

Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit leaves, 


The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 
Its transept earth and air, 

The music of its starry march, 
The chorus of a prayer. 


So Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 
And all her signs and voices shame 


The prayerless heart of man. 
J. G, WuHIrTtTiER. 


Corrosit1Es OF Mrmory.—In the recently published 
edition of Dr. Forbes Winslow’s work on Obscure Diseases of 
the Brain and Mind, the following interesting anecdote is 
related: ‘*A lady at some distance from town was in the 
last stage of an incurable disorder. A short time before her 
death she requested that her youngest child, a girl about four 
years of age, might be brought to visit her. This was accord- 
ingly complied with. The child remained with her about 
three days. Thirty years afterwards this young lady had 
occasion so go to the same house. Of her visit when a child, 
she retained no trace of recollection, nor was the name of the 
village ever known to her. When she arrived at the house 
she had no memory of its exterior, but on entering the room 
where her mother had been ill and died, her eye anxiously 
and she said, ‘I have been here 
before ; the prospect from this window is quite familiar to me, 
and I remember that in this part of the room there was a bed, 
and a sick lady, who kissed me and wept.’ On minute 
iniquiry, none of these circumstances had ever occurred during 
the previous thirty years to her recollection, and in all proba- 
bility they never would have been revived had she not revisited 
the locality.” 
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Theatres wy Amusements, 


Covent GARvEN.—The Boarding School—Harlequin Robinson Crusoe. 
Seven. 

Drury Lane.—Borrowed Plumes—(At a Quarter to Eight) Macbeth— 
Ballet. Seven. 

Haymarket.—Raising the Wind—Home—The Frightful Hair. Seven. 

ADELPHI.—Did you ever send your Wife to Camberwell ?—(At a Quarter to 
Eight) The Dead Heart. Seven. 

Princess’s.—The Secret—(At a Quarter to Eight)—Marie Antoinette 
—A Cup of Tea. Seven. 

Lycrum.—The Wife’s Secret—A Fish out of Water—Saved. Seven. 

Otympic.—Slasher and Crasher—(At a Querter to Eight) Paper Wings. 
Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—Deaf as a Post—(At a Quarter to Eight) Red Hands— 
Ballet. Seven. 

GLosr.—A Happy Family—(At Ualf-past Seven) Cyril’s Suecess—Brown 
and the Brahmins. Seven. 

Stranp.—A Widow Hunt—The Field of the Cloth of Gold—Hue and 
Dye. Seven. 

Prince or Wates’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—Intrigue. 
Half-past Seven. 

New Qvueen’s.—A Race for a Dinner—Not Guilty—The Birthplace of 
Podgers. Seven. 

New Royattry.—A Loving Cup—(At Nine) Claude Duval—Family Jars. 
Half-past Seven. 

Horsorn.—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid—Fettered—Lucrezia Borgia, M.D., La 
Grande Doctresse. Seven. 

Galety.—The Two Harlequins—(At a Quarter to Eight) On the Cards— 
Robert Le Diable—Two Ballets. Seven. 

Royan ALFmeD.—The Wayside Inn—Whittington and his Cat. Seven. 

Roya, AmpuirHeatre, Holborn.—Scenes in the Arena, and other 
Entertainments. Half-past Seven. Morning Performances on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Potytrrcunic.—Miscellanecous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. James’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels; twenty-seven performers. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Hight. 

Mapamer Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


j}DUCATION. — A Gentleman, who has great expe- 
rience in Tuition, RECEIVES a limited number of BOYS, between the 
ages of seven and fourteen years, to be educated with his own children. Highest 
references given.—Apply to Mr. H. Zoebel, Parkstone Villa, Sunbury, Middlesex. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY (the neighbourhood of 


London preferred), a Situation as GOVERNESS, to instruct Children 
under Twelve in thorough English, French, and Music, with rudiments of German 
and Elementary Drawing. Salary not less than £30. Highly respectable 
references.—Address, until 27th, Miss E. Crorroy, Post Office, Hanley Castie, 
W orcestershire. 


S HOUSEKEEPER in a family or House of Business, 
or Matron in a School, or any place of trust, an active, well-experienced 
person, of middle age. 
Address, A. B., 69, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 


jADIES’ MAID in a Gentleman’s Family, first-class 


Needlewoman, Dressmaker, &c. Good reference. Age, 25. H. H., 
23, Blenheim-terrace, Abbey-road, St. John’s-Wood, N.W, 


February 28. Sunpay.—Third Sunday in Lent. 
Marcu 1. Monday.—Sun rises 6.48 A.M. 


” 2. Tuesday.—Twilight begins 4.55 a.m, 

” 3. Wednesday. —Clock before sun 12m. 5dsec. 
ce 4, Thursday .—Length of day 11h. 1m. 

rT 5. Friday.— Last quarter moon 5.43 A.M. 

om 6. Saturday.—Jupiter sets 8.43 p.m. 


(Our Detter Bushket. 
B S & 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tue Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom, In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) eocccceee 178. Od. 
Half a Year rf sceseteddslecvecsad ese CSN SU. 
Quarter of a Year ‘9 : eosese 48, 4d, 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-strect), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

,ALL communications intended for the Eprror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


TO OUR READERS. 

_ WE shall feel obliged to our readers if they will kindly assist 
I promoting our circulation. They can do this :— 

1. By encouraging their booksellers to order a few copies weekly, 
and expose them in their windows for sale. 
_ 2. By forwarding specimen copies to their relatives or friends 
in the provinces or colonies. 

3. By desiring their friends or neighbours to become subscribers. 

_Those who reside at a distance from a bookseller can be supplied 
direct from the publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, 
E.C. And if any of our readers will send us the names of ladies 
who would be likely to subscribe, we shall be happy to forward 


i pen copies free. A stamp, however, should be sent, to defray 
the postage of each free copy. 


J. L. (Southwark).—Quite impossible for us to say. It shall 
be inserted at the first opportunity, but we have already 
several articles in hand that will have to precede it. 

{4n,—In our next. It reached us as we were going to press. 

Epirn §.—You will find by reference to another column that 
we have fully replied to your questions, 

Vinp Coit.—Your wish is likely soon to be gratified, as we 
have in preparation a fine portrait of Longfellow. It will, 
however, be a week or two before we can insert it. 

4. DENNISON (Penge).—The MS. is scarcely suitable for our 
columns. You may obtain it of the publisher, or it shall 

€ returned if you will forward stamps for the purpose. 
OVEBIRD.—In our next number several very pretty patterns 
of the kind you ask for will appear. We were unable to 


get them ready in time for this week. To your other ques- 
tion, No, 


a Communications from T. I. (East Ham), Tilly, and X. are 
eclined with thanks. 


Jur Czebang: 
Our € change, 


—— 


[For regulations, see our number for J anuary 2.] 


fog se for a pretty lamp suitable for a sitting-room, also a 
gine rotand and a patchwork quilt in nice pattern. Could 
read a great variety of fancy work patterns or fancy work 
Ady done, but am open to offers.—S. J. A. 
ee a handsome piece of wool work suitable for a sofa 
Wisree footstool, &c. What will anyone offer me for it ?— 
BIRD. 


+ SHOULD like to exchange a lady’s riding-whip for some- 
t ing useful in the home. a es ee : ; Be 


WISH for a complete edition of Thackeray’s works ; haye 


many useful and valuable things I could give in exchange. 
Please state wants.—NovrL READER. : 

I wisu for the Cornhill Magazine, posted within a fortnight 
after publication, in exchange for Land and Water posted 
weekly.—DAISYCHAIN, 


always to say and do precisely the right thing, and to 
give pleasure to everyone who approached her.” 


In another column we publish a short paragraph on 
the dangers of coloured socks, according to a continental 
professor. Since that was penned, still more definite in- 
formation as to the possibility of poisoning by such 
agency has been received, and an influential contem- 
porary, the Aedical Times and Gazette, has devoted a 
thoughtful article to the subject. It is understood 
that a committee which has been formed to investi- 
gate the ill effects said to arise from coloured socks 
finds that there is more material for its labours than 
was at first suspected. The number of persons who have 
suffered from the coloured socks is very large, and 
their complaints of protracted pain, lameness, and 
utter inability to attend to business, are only 
equalled by their invectives against the medical 
fraternity for not having sooner detected the cause 
of the mischief. One gentleman, who was unable 
to attend to his business, and was absent from 
home and under medical care for more than six 
months, is said to have forwarded to the committee a 
list of eight physicians of eminence whom he con- 
sulted, and of whom three pronounced the cause of his 
illness to be “poverty of blood,” three evidently 
were at a loss to know what to name it; one 
called it indigestion, and one said it was a 
“skin affection,” which last diagnosis was  in- 
disputable. Physicians need not be too sensitive 
to the ridicule attaching to such diversities of 
judgment, but they should certainly take the 
hint that new causes ought to be suspected and 
looked for when they meet with new and unusual 
symptoms. One most important hint, remarks the 
journal referred to, we may give for the public, 
that, until further advised, they had better absiain 
from the use of ail articles whatever which are 
dyed with the poisonous coal-tar colours. We hear 
not only of ladies whose skins have suffered from 
tinted flannel waistcoats, but seamen whose backs and 
arms are excoriated by wearing “ singlets,” @.¢., tight 
woollen tunics similarly dyed; we hear of beautiful 
pink soaps which irritate the skin, of pink sweetmeats 
which produce aphthz and diarrhea in children, pink 
jellies which unaccountably disagree with young ladies, 
and even of factitious wines and cordials better suited 
for the eye than the stomach. There may be exagge- 
rations, but the now well-proved fact of poisonous 
socks was similarly scouted as an exaggeration at first. 
We would say, in conclusion, that in cases of obstinate 
irritation of unusual character these dyes should be 
suspected and inquired for; and until the facts are 
fully investigated and settled one way or the other, 
nimium ne crede colori. 


We have forwarded letters from ‘*S. J. A.” to ‘‘ Brake 
Fern,” and ‘‘ M. A. B.” (Mansfield) to ‘‘ Willie.” 


Che Hary's Olvn Baer, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1869. 


On the death of the late lamented Dowager Duchess 
of Sutherland, we gave, as our readers will remember, 
a capital portrait of the deceased lady, accompanying 
it with such biographical details as we felt called for at 
the time. In the current number of one of the best 
of the American magazines, the Atlantic Monthly, a 
“ friend who knew her well,” Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, pays a graceful tribute to her memory; the 
more striking passages of which we marked in the 
course of reading. “ The late Duchess of Sutherland,” 
remarks Mrs. Stowe, “ was one of those few individuals 
in this world who may be said in the general drift of 
life to have been completely fortunate. By lineage 
she was of the noblest English blood. Her ancestral 
grandmother on the mother’s side was the celebrated 
Duchess of Devonshire, whose beauty, wit, and genius, 
and the warm and decided part which she took in the 
liberal and progressive politics of her day, have become 
matter of history. The Duchess was married to the 
Duke of Sutherland, then bearing the title of Earl 
Gower, in the year 1823. She was at that time in her 
seventeenth year, and the Duke was thirty-seven, 
being twenty years her senior. The match, however, 
was not only one of the most brilliant in regard to 
worldly possessions which a subject could make in 
England, but it was a peculiarly happy one, considered 
simply in relation to the quality of the individual. 
The Duke of Sutherland was one of those refined and 
delicate characters whose worth can only be fully ap- 
preciated on an intimate acquaintance. An _ unfor- 
tunate infirmity of deafness prevented his ever taking 
part in the public duties of his station, and caused him 
to bear in the great and brilliant society in which he 
moved the part of spectator rather than actor. The 
writer well remembers one evening during a stay of 
some days at Dunrobin Castle. The dining-hall was, 
as usual, brilliantly lighted, and a company of about 
forty persons, including some of the first in rank and 
beauty among the nobility, were present. The service 
of the table was even more than usually exquisite in 
taste and ornamentation, but the Duke sat at the head 
of all with the gentle thoughtfulness of manner go 
habitual with him. After a few moments he wrote 
and passed to the writer these lines of Milman :— 


Quite a commotion has been raised on a subject that 
we should have supposed concerned no one but the in- 
dividual herself. We refer to the hair of Miss Lydia 
Thompson, the well-known actress. Miss Thompson’s 
hair seems to have been given to her for other reasons 
than that of ‘a covering,” and as it is upon her own 
confession her chief attraction, she naturally resents 
any attempt to steal from it its good name, the loss of 
which she seems to think would leave her poor indeed. 
So when the American papers insinuate that she is but 
an ‘imaginary blonde,” she feels “‘ compelled to tell the 
public through the press that she was born a blonde 
and a blonde she will die,” thus evincing a noble deter- 
mination never to suffer the degradation of grey hair, 


We sit on a cloud and sing like pictured angels, 
And say the world runs smooth, while right below 
Welters the vast fermenting heap of life 

On which our state is built. 


In the conversation that followed it was evident 
that his was a delicately and sensitively conscientious 
spirit, oppressed by worldly greatness as an awful trust 
and serious responsibility, and pained by many things 
in the constitution of society which he felt powerless 
to alter. . . . The writer once spent a pleasant day 
with the Duke and Duchess in riding over their 
estates and viewing the various improvements which 


they were planning for their people. The sensitive-| Further than this, she is ready to “submit her head, 
ness which the Duke seemed to exhibit to the good or| with its tawny-coloured and offending crop, tc 
ill fortune of his poorer tenants was quite touchbing.|be analysed, if such a process can be effected,” 
It had been a very wet season; and when the Duke| being fully conscious that there is nothing either inside 
passed a little patch of wheat, just reaped, and lying] or outside her head which would in any degree suffer 
exposed to the rain, it really seemed to give him more] from a chemical process. We should recommend, says 
pain than anything which could have touched himself.|a contemporary, Miss Thompson to return good for 
Whatever the temptations of rank and station may be| evil by sending her detractor a lock of the genuine 
to men who look upon them in a different way, it is| hair, giving him the option of “analysing” it, or re- 
certain that to the Duke life was one long practice of| taining it as a keepsake; for so extended an experi- 
the duties of fatherly consideration for others. The| ment as she challenges might destroy her “chief at- 
Duchess was of a character in many respects different | traction” while vindicating her “veracity.” Here is the 
from that of the Duke, but harmoniously adapted to] curious letter itself: “ Niblo’s Garden, Feb. 3, 1869. I 
it. She was generous, frank, and confiding, with|am really ashamed to trouble you on a subject so un- 
great powers of enjoyment herself, as well as great| important as the above, but from the lengthy article 
power of dispensing joy to others. Life, from the|.that appeared in the Herald of Sunday last, in which 
point of view of a beautiful woman, whose very smile|my name is brought conspicuously forward—excuse me 
makes summer where she moves, cannot be the same|if I am wrong—as a cloak to give some critic a some- 
that it is to a thoughtful man, who feels chiefly the| what spiteful opportunity of contrasting real with ima- 
burden of its responsibilities. The Duchess inherited | ginary ‘blondes. Now, as I some time ago felt com- 
no tendency to any form of creative literary or artistic | pelled to tell the public, through the press, that my hair 
talent ; she did not write poems like her grandmother, | was not brought toits present hue byany artificial means, 
nor occupy her leisure hours with drawing or painting. | but that I was born a blonde and a blonde I will ‘die,’ 
The great charm of her nature was its appreciativeness. | it seems strange that the writer of the article in ques- 
Artists, poets, and literary men all found in her just| tion should be ignorant of that fact, as it found publicity 
enough of their own nature to enable her to under- in several New York papers; therefore, it impugns my 
stand them. With all the soft repose of manner which| veracity, and on that ground alone I beg to trouble 
high breeding gives, she possessed the gift of a peculiar you with this letter, which, I trust, you will kindly 
magnetic warmth of nature, which dissipated reserve, publish. I am quite willing to submit my head, with 
and in a few moments placed the most diffident at ease| its ‘tawny’ coloured and offending crop, to be analysed, 
with her. This natural advantage had been improved | if such a process can. be effected ; and as your critic 
and turned to the best account by culture. Such a| facetiously infers that I have little else either inside or 
training as this and such early habits gave to the| outside my head but my hair, I don’t imagine that any 
Duchess of Sutherland, in her magnificent beauty, a] chemical process can do me much harm. At any rate, 
sort of divining power by which she was enabled| as my hair seems to form one of my chief attractions, 
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its colour and legitimacy must be protected by your 
obedient servant,—Lyp1a THompson.” Happily, criti- 
cism in this country has not so far degenerated as to de- 
scend to such grave personalities as those complained of 
by this fair artiste. Americans, we know, feel differently 
on such subjects from us; still we cannot but think 
that Miss Thompson would have shown better sense 
by allowing the anonymous detractor of her charms 
to pass unnoticed. 


Though not concluded as we go to press, the convent 
scandal case has proceeded so far that the beginning of 
the end is come, and one may form a pretty true 
opinion as to the result. On the conclusion of the 
rebutting evidence on Tuesday, Mr. Mellish, Q.C., 
began to sum up for the defence, and addressed him- 
self first to the stripping charge.—The Chief Justice : 
J am prepared to hold, if the plaintiff upon that occa- 
sion took off her clothes, even under pressure of direc- 
tions given her by the defendants, that no assault was 
perpetrated, and that your plea of “leave and licence ” 
is an answer to this head of complaint.—Mr. Mellish : 
The law is perfectly plain. As long as this lady thought 
fit to remain a member of this society, so long must 
she show obedience to its rules, At any moment she 
might have reclaimed her natural liberty, but while 
she did not she could not complain that she was treated 
as the other members of the community. Next, as to 
the count in trover. True, a small sum had been 
paid into court to cover any possible claim under 
that count, but that was simply because in the hurry 
of Miss Saurin’s departure from the convent some few 
articles belonging to her were left behind.—The Chief 
Justice : Even if no money had been paid into court I 
should hold the plaintiff not entitled to recover under 
this count ; inasmuch as it was a.fundamental rule of 
the convent that all the property in it was to be held 
in common. However, perhaps you have acted wisely 
in paying money into court.—Mr. Mellish: Then as 
to the libel count ?—The Chief Justice: I shall hold 
that the writing of the letters complained of, and the 
framing of the depositions in question, amounted 
to a privileged communication, if it was honestly 
done. However, even supposing, Mr. Solicitor- 
General, you abandon the libel count, you will 
still have all the advantage of the evidence 
offered under it when you address yourself to the 
charge of conspiracy.—Mr. Mellish: Next comes the 
count as to the imprisonment.—The Chief Justice said 
that under this head the question he should leave to 
the jury would be, was Miss Saurin precluded from 
going to any part of the house to which she was legiti- 
mately entitled to have access?—Mr. Mellish said he 
concurred in that ruling. His contention was that, if 
Miss Saurin might have quitted the convent any 
moment she chose, and if at the date in question she 
had been properly dismissed, she had no right to be in 
the house at all_—The Chief Justice: Your contention 
only comes to the same thing. I shall rule that the 
sisters were perfectly entitled to keep the doors 
of any particular passage closed, but they would 
not be entitled to keep Miss Saurin locked up 
in a room until she declared her readiness to 
depart the convent.—Mr. Mellish: Now comes the 
really substantial complaint the charge of conspiracy.— 
The Chief Justice : It occurs to me this count is not 
maintainable, and that the action therefore does not 
lie. The count is founded on breach of contract, but 
there is no consideration moving from the plaintiff to 
support a contract. It is in evidence that she brought 
no dower to this convent at all; that whatever she 
brought into the order remained with the Baggot- 
street convent.—Mr. Mellish said he should further 
contend that if there was any consideration at all for 
the promise to keep this lady in the convent it was 
her undertaking that she should act in strict con- 
formity to her vows of obedience, &c. Again, he 
should contend that a contract of this kind was 
precisely similar to the contract embodied in the 
rules of a trades union ; its terms were unreason- 
able, it was to endure for life, it was in restraint 
of natural liberty and of marriage, and in opposi- 
tion to the accumulation of wealth. In a word, it 
was contrary to the policy and law of England.—The 
Chief Justice said his impression was that Mr. Mel- 
lish’s objections were all well founded ; still, after the 
long trial they had had, he did not intend to keep the 
case from the jury. He should, however, reserve all 
the points suggested for the consideration of the court 
above if necessary.—Mr. Mellish then proceeded with 
his address to the jury upon the whole of the defen- 
dants’ case. Thelearned counsel went at some length 
into the vision which Miss Saurin declared she had 
seen of the Saviour, and characterised the story as a 
joint concoction of the plaintiff and her brother. Ag 
to the irregularity in the proceedings of the com- 
mission, if there was any, he urged that Mrs. Star 
and Mrs. Kennedy could not be held responsible for 
it. He further commented on the fact that although 
Miss Saurin had the right of appeal to Archbishop 
Manning and to the Pope, she had not exercised that 
right. Then, as to the alleged assault in putting her 
out of the convent, the learned counsel avowed aire 
he himself would not have hesitated to put his hands 
upon Miss Saurin under the circumstances,—The Lord 


Chief Justice: Nor would I, Mr. Mellish.—These 
ladies (Mr. Mellish proceeded) were not lawyers, and, 
besides, the bishops had enjoined that force was not to 
be had recourse to. In conclusion, the learned counsel 
warned the jury that, whatever their decision, it could 
have no effect in securing Miss Saurin’s restoration to 
conventual life. 

When we remember the persistency with which we 
have ever advocated, not only the higher education cof 
women, but the opening of new sources of rational and 
productive employment for the sex, we cannot but feel 
gratified at the opinions that have been evoked on all 
sides of the press by the remarkabie convent trial that 
has occupied the close attention of the Lord Chief 
Justice for the past three weeks, and is not yet con- 
cluded as we write these lines. Though the revela- 
tions have been, in many respects, eminently wearying 
in their petty vexatiousness, we believe good will un- 
doubtedly come of them, and indeed is already 
manifest in the outspoken opinions on women’s 
claims that they have elicited. Thus, a contem- 
porary boasting a weekly circulation of over half 
a million, chiefly amongst the working classes, publishes 
an article under the heading, “ What are the poor 
women to do?” that may be referred to as tersely ex- 
pressing the views widely entertained amongst the 
more intelligent section of the humbler classes on the 
subject. How is it, it is asked, that these conventual 
institutions have sprung up anew in the midst of us? 
Why should women submit to such a life as that which 
is revealed in the case of “ Saurin v. Starr and another?’ 
How is it that in these days it is possible to immure 
tender girls in damp and dark cells, without any legal 
process whatever? The reasons are complex. The 
whole tendency of modern society is to a constant 
increase of the number of unprotected, unoccupied 
spinsters. An educated woman, if she has not those 
ordinary and best objects of a woman’s life which are 
comprehended in the duties of the marital state, must 
make some object, some plan of life, of her own. She will 
not be content to the monotony of simple vegeta- 
tion, from the beginning to the end of her life. About 
convents so much insidious romance has been woven, 
and is still spun, that the nun’s life is easily made ac- 
ceptable to the young girl, or to the old maid whose 
gazelle rearing has fared as in the song. ‘The prose of 
life in religious communities is an excellent corrective, 
and one much needed just at present; so that we 


should not regret the great length of the trial on which | 


the Lord Chief Justice and a Middlesex jury have 
been engaged. Nunneries, we repeat, Protestant as 
well as Romish, have been on the rapid increase 
among us now for many years. It is indeed woful to 
see the spread of the delusion and the waste of money 
which these most harmful asylums for spiritual aber- 
ration represent. The foundation of these conven- 
tual places is begging, under the pretence that the 
poor alms- giver will, by handing over her thou- 
sands to the power of a priest, broaden and 
make smooth her way to eternal happiness. 
The general cry which this “Saurin v. Starr” trial has 
evoked is—Let there be inspections of monasteries, 
and nunneries, and all kinds of houses of seclusion. 
The law must protect silly young women who have 
been entrapped, excited young women who have been 
captivated by belying romance, girls who have made 
vows and repented of them. To prohibit houses of 
seclusion would be contrary to the liberal spirit of our 
modern legislation ; but to permit the irresponsible 
government of these houses; to allow any creed, or 
caste, or sect, to hold persons in durance for one hour 
against their will, is to connive at a return to all the 
worst phases of ancient priestly domination. It is es- 
pecially important now that the State should establish a 
firm control over the habitations of mystery which the 
Church of England and the Romish Church are setting 
up and have set up. These establishments are, unfor- 
tunately, likely still further to increase, because the 
number of unplaced young women grows yearly. 
We have invariably maintained that the best way to 
fight such monachism as that with which England 
is now threatened (and not England only), is to open 
wide new fields of usefulness in the world for edu- 
cated women. As it is, they are left to prey upon 
themselves; they are cursed with a forced idleness, 
and are left in the most likely predicament to make 
them dupes. 


‘* Bows or Burtrrercurs.”—In a certain garden, in a cer- 


tain place, not a thousand miles from the ‘‘ northern heights ” 
of London, a display of spring flowers was commenced a 
month ago, in this wise. A good stock of Hranthis hyemalis, 
the winter aconite, was potted in sixty size, about half a dozen 
bulbs in a pot. They were plunged in the open ground, and 
had no attention at all until lately, when they were coming 
into flower. Then they were transferred to vases, packed 
closely together, and constituted what a rough countryman, 
with a true eye for floral beauty, described to a friend as 
‘*bowls of buttercups.’’ The borders in front of plunged ivies, 
hollies, grislinias, berried aucubas, were at the same time 
dressed up with the golden-tipped stonecrop, with crocuses 1n 
the second row, and mixtures of brilliant Japanese shrubs 
behind them. In the same garden, hyacinths, tulips, crown 
imperials, &c., &c., are coming on fast, and there 1s a good 
stock of potted lilacs and ribes of the best sorts, the plants 
averaging eighteen to twenty-four inches high, all bristling 
with flower-buds to keep the spring display going ae 
Perhaps, from first to last, none of the groups will be more 
enjoyed than the ‘ bowls of buttercups. —Shirley Hibberd. 
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SERIALS, ETC. 


Kettledrum (49, Essex-street, Strand), with which is 
united Woman's World, has now, we should think, a 
fair chance of success, Its exterior, though by no 
means handsome, is distinctive, and the contents of the 
current number have been very well chosen and arranged. 
‘¢ Our Gossip ”’ is a decided ‘‘ feature,” and may be made 
avalnable one, if it is not allowed to degenerate into mere 
twaddling. The following extract from this department 
is rather a long one, but we choose it not only as show- 
ing the spirit of the journal, but as being an attempt 
to answer practically the much-vexed question of the 
smallest annual sum one may safely marry upon. Here 
it is, and we will leave our readers to form their own 
opinion as to its merits :— 

GOSSIP ON MARRIAGE. 

The song was done, and no one spoke; but just then the 
door opened, and cousin Surah came in. Cousin Sarah is one 
of those people who always briug with them a sunshine of 
their own ; though she says and does many mal apropos things, 
there is so little self-consciousness about her that no one 
thinks of being offended. 

‘‘T have a manuscript for you,” she said, to our W.W., 
who was writing in a distant corner. ‘‘I just took a look at 
it—there is a note with it for you. I thought, perhaps, you 
would read it tous. With this she dived into a capacious 
pocket, and drew forth a medley of letters and papers. 

‘*No, it’s not that,”she said, rejectingone ; ‘‘that is Gerald’s 
pantomime—a juvenile author, but it kept him very quiet, 
and I promised to give it to you ; it is really not so bad, con- 
sidering his age.” 

‘* The children have been all pantomime-mad this year,’? 
said my aunt ; ‘‘they have nearly driven the servants dis- 
tracted with their rehearsals and practical jokes.” 

‘* We have all been the same, once upon a time. I remem- 
ber the aiy,” said cousin Sarah, ‘‘ when my wildest ambition 
was to be a ballet-dancer.”’ 

It was impossible to avoid a smile—dear old soul, she looked 
so unlike the object of her ambition at that moment; but 
she did not mind the smile ; she even joined it, as, having 
ree her manuscript, she handed it with the note to the 

‘‘{ thought,” she said, ‘‘it would be just the thing for 
Julia and Paul, and be of use to other young people who may 
read it. It is called the ‘ Magic Box,’ and tells you how you 
must manage, to live on 140/. a-year. 

Paul gave an impatient stamp, and Julia coloured and 
fluttered as if she would have liked to run away, but dared 
not. 

‘Of course, my dear,” continued cousin Sarah, addressing 
herself with unmerciful pertinacity to Julia, ‘‘it is not much.” 

‘*T should think not !” said the Doctor. 

‘‘ But itis possible, Doctor %” 

“* After a fashion, madam.” 

‘‘T have reason to believe,” said the W. W., ‘‘that the 
writer of this little article dates from a happy experience. A 
literary man, living away from the stir of work, he contributes 
to some of our best periodicals ; but he counts his income 
little in excess of 140/. a-year, and lives on it in a happy and 
philosophical contentment that must command admiration 
and respect. In this little paper he tells us how he does it.” 

‘Let us hear it—by all means let us hear it,” said the 
Doctor ; ‘‘it must be a patent damper for ardent affection 
with small expectations ; a perfect moral to that splendid 
piece of comic advice to people about to marry—Don’'t !” 

‘‘Tam going to begin,” said the W. W. :— 


“** The Magic Box. 


** Periodically, in the dull season of newspapers, the season 
of _€normous gooseberries and showers cf frogs, newspaper 
editors admit their subscribers toa kind of conversazione—a 
kind of kettledrum, in fact. The editor finds a good meaty 
bone of contention, and then goes away for his holiday, leav- 
ing correspondents to worry it till he comes back. 

‘*«Probably no more stupid question hasever been raised than 
that which has from time to time served to keep newspaper 
readers and correspondents amused during a recess—the great 
question whether a man can marry on 2001. a-year, or even on 
300. ? The absurdity of the question is manifest from this 
practical answer—viz., that the great majority of couples do 
marry on much less than the least of those sums. The sub- 
ject is only discussable at all on the assumption that, given a 
man and woman with certain tastes for luxuries, those tastes 
must be gratified ; whereas, the real fact is that, given a man 
and woman with a certain income, they must restrict their 
tastes to their means, And if a couple set about doing this 
with cheerful goodwill, they will most assuredly find more 
happiness arise from self-denial than from self-gratification, 

‘** Don’t think I'm going to discuss a subject worn already 
so threadbare. It don’t matter whether a man and woman 
can marry on 200/. a-year or not, because the overwhelming 
majority of the men and women among us have to marry on 
less, The only practical question is, how is one to live com- 
fortably on very limited means, never to get in debt, and 
never to feel much pinched. 

*** When I got married I had exactly 1407. per annum. If 
you had asked if I thought I could live on 140J. a-year, I 
should have said no, Nor did I mean to try. Long reckon- 
ings always mean debts, and you never know where you are, 
I meant to live on fifty-four shillings a-week. In amount it 
is about the same at the year’s end ; but in practice it ig very 
different. I noticed that ordinarily steady working men, who 
take their wages weekly, don’t, as a rule, get into debt ; nor 
do they, as a rule, complain they can’t live within their in- 
come, as people do who get a salary by the year. The reason 
was so obvious to me that I decided to adopt the short 
reckonings of the working-man ; and this I have done with 
such success that I confidently recommend the same system 
to others. ; 

‘¢*+The first thing I did was to get a box made, divided into 
seven compartments, and labelled ag under :-— 
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Armed with this box, I had no scruples about defying 


the people who challenged me to marry in anything like com- 
fort and respectability on my income ot 140], 

*** My wife, every week, put in each compartment the sum 
set down. So sure as the quarter-day came round, the box 
paid the rent and the taxes of its ownaccord. The same with 
weekly expenditure ; there it was, so much and no more, «and 
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things must be done accordingly. It was no question of can | 


we do this, or that, or the other, or what do we owe, or when 
is next quarter’s salary coming in? The box said, ‘‘ There’s 
your yearly income reduced to so much for this week ; that is 
all there is, go and do as you like with it, but don’t ask for 
more till next week.” As our box wouldn’t let us run in 
debt, we were uever cheated. We were light-hearted, because 
we owed nothing. And as to those troublesome housekeeping 
books and account books, which women never can seem to 
make ‘‘come” right, we despised them all, and made the 
Magic Box our secretary as well as treasurer, and it never 
abused our confidence. 

‘¢¢ You are at perfect liberty to find fault with the relative 
proportion in which we divided our income, That is a matter 
of individual taste and experience ; I simply give you ours. 
The principle itself of reducing a yearly income into a weekly 
one, and properly apportioning it week by week to its several 
purposes ina manner that will save ‘all account-keeping, is 
what alone I wish to enforce, after a seven years’ experience 
of its practical utility. 

“© ¢ You will say, ‘‘ Why you don’t provide to offer a friend 
a glass of wine.” It is my notion that no one with an income 
under 500/. ought to attempt this depressing custom. We don’t 
find it any loss, considering the difficulty of getting genuine 
wine at any price ; but we can give our friends a good glass of 
Bass’s bitter, which is better than nine glasses out of ten of 
sherry you will get at a morning call. 

‘© €No, we don’t give parties ; don’t believe in them. We 
rather regard real hospitality as being shown in giving to our 
friends just what we have ourselves, without fuss or prepara- 
tion ; and we ‘‘drop in” promiscuously of evenings to each 
others’ houses for a bit of supper and a chat, and get more 
real pleasure out of these impromptu meetings than from a 
score of set parties. 

“©¢Of course our division of income leaves us very little 
scope for the gratification of luxurious taste, but we are 
pleased to believe that luxurious taste is effete taste; and it 
is a fact, that the very purest and most critical taste may 
be appeased by the simplest means, as a_ healthy appetite is 
by bread. ‘Those who have pure tastes will always find ready 
means of satisfying them with very little money outlay, and 
enjoy that which they could not have afforded to buy all the 
more for the very necessity which drove them to create it for 
themselves. rs 

“©¢We are under the advantage of living in the country, 
that is one thing, where rent is consequently cheaper than in 
London. A remove might lead me to re-construct my 
financial estimates for any ensuing year—just as circum- 
stance might where I am; but of this I am confident, no- 
thing would induce me or my wife to abandon the Magic Box, 
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Whitaker's Almanack for 1869. London: J. Whitaker, 
10, Warwick-square. 

In many respects this is the most useful almanack for 
general purposes that we have had brought under our 
notice this year. It extends to nearly three hundred and 
seventy pages of closely-printed matter, and this mass of 
information is not only thoroughly well chosen and ar- 
ranged—desiderata not always nor perhaps often met 
with in compilations of the kind—but is further enhanced 
in value by a concise yet comprehensive index, good 
paper, and clear print. Need we say more? Yes, a short 
extract from the preface will prove that, in addition to 
his other qualifications, the editor is gifted with honesty 
of purpose and common sense. ‘‘No attempt has been 
made,” he writes, ‘to peep into futurity. Predictions 
respecting the weather, the fate of kingdoms, and the 
fortune and death of eminent persons, are made only by 
those who rely upon the superstition, the gullibility, and 
the ignorance of that imperfectly-educated class which, 
happily, is every year decreasing in number.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Binney’s Sermons in Weigh House Chapel. Svo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Burritt’s Fireside Words and Talks on Various Topies, crown Svo/3s. 6d. 
Child World, by Author of ‘‘ Poems Written for a Child,” sq. 3s, 6d. cloth. 
Gibson’s Folk-Speech of Cumberland, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Harding’s The Bright To-Morrow, a Novel, 3 vols., er. 8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
Helen’s Trouble, 18mo, 1s. cloth. 

Lytton’s Paul Clifford, 12mo, 2s. boards. 

Missionary Anecdotes, illustrated, 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Poliok’s Gourse of Time, illustrated edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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M. Avser, who last month entered his eighty-eighth year, 
has just finished a comic opera in three acts, the principal 
part of which is destined for M. Capoul. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has accepted the presidentship of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute for the present year. 

Malle. Bettini, one of M. Wartel’s most promising pupils, 
stopped short the other day ina roulade during her lesson, 
sank down, and expired shortly after. She had just signed 
a brilliant engagement, and gave promise of an excellent 
future. 

The Emperor Napoleon has just instituted a quinquennial 
prize of 100,000f. to be awarded by the Academy of the Fine 
Arts and Institute to the French artist—painter, sculptor, or 
architect—who shall have produced during the last five years 
4 great work reflecting honour on the country. 

A bust of the late Sir Francis Burdett, executed by Mr. 

dams, of Sloane-strect, was a few days ago presented by his 
daughter, Miss Burdett Coutts, to his old school, West- 
minster, 

Malle. Artot, the singer, realised 30,000 francs at her Mos- 
Cow benefit, in addition to numerous and valuable presents. 

eparting, she was attended to the railway station by a large 

Crowd. 

Mr. Mitchell is about to publish a work called ‘‘The High- 
anders of Scotland,” containing portraits illustrative of the 
Principal clans and the retainers of the Royal Household at 

almoral. 

h Burns’ only surviving son is now living in Cheltenham, and 
48 reached the advanced age of seventy-seven. 

b he theatre of Cologne was burnt to the ground a few days 
ack, _The man in charge of the building, with his wife and 
ve children, perished in the flames. 

€ admirers of Gustave Doré are informed that he is en- 
8aged on a large picture representing Rossini on his deathbed. 

t Messrs. James Nisbet and Co. advertise the seventy-second 

Ousand of Miss Marsh’s English Hearts end English Hands; 

© eighth thousand of the Life and Letters of Elizabeth, last 
eon of Gordon. 

~t. Lom Taylor has written a drama for Miss Neilson, in 
Which Joan of toe is the heroine. 
Mees is expected in London for the season. 

adame Miolan Carvalho has refused to fulfil an engagement 


at the Brussels theatre in consequence of an epidemic (scarlet 
fever) in that town, which attacks women especially. A 
French court of law will be called upon to say whether the 
excuse is sufficient. 

We learn that Mrs. Eiloart, a lady well known to our 
readers through her writings in these columns, will shortly 
issue another novel, under the title of ‘‘ Madame Sylva’s 
Secret.” Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish it. 

The death is announced of Mr, Charles Baldwin, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-five years. Mr. Baldwin, in the earlier 
period of his career, was a partner in one of the largest pub- 
lishing firms in the City of London. Subsequently, about the 
time of the agitation for Catholic emancipation, and in con- 
junction with the late Dr. Giffard, Dr. M‘Ginn, and other 
political writers of the day, he established the Standard news- 
paper, of which he continued the sole proprietor for many 
years. 

The admirers here of Pauline Lucca will share the joy of 
the Berlinese amateurs at her restoration to health after her 
unfortunate St. Petersburg illness. Her return, in the 
character of Zerlina in Mozart’s Don Juan, on the 2nd, was 
warmly welcomed by an immense auditory, including the 
royalty, rank, and celebrities of the Prussian capital. 

The Print Room, British Museum, has just received an 
addition of the highest importance by the purchase of a col- 
lection of 156 proof and print impressions, in various states, 
of the seventy-one subjects which constitute the ‘‘ Liber 
Studiorum” of Turner. This collection has long been known 
to students as that of Mr. John Pye, the famous engraver of 
Turner’s ‘‘ Tivoli,” and works by that and other painters. 

We are happy to be able to state that the distinguished 
artist, Mr. Millais, is better. 

A committee of ladies in the Austrian capital are organis- 
ing a concert in aid of the subscription for the erection of a 
monument to Schiller. There will be tableaux vivants of the 
poet’s works included in the programme, and a new overture 
by Wagner. Niemann, the tenor, and Jules Stockhausen, the 
basso, will sing. 

The musical gifts of a boy aged fifteen, named Camillo 
Guicci, born in Ancona, and who is now in the Munich Con- 
servatorium, under Hans von Bulow, are referred to as _mar- 
vellous. It was Liszt who discovered this prodigy, and has 
brought him from Italy to Germany. 

Mr. Gye, of the Royal Italian Opera, has lost his father, 
who died at Brighton on the 13th inst., in his eighty-ninth 
year. The late Mr. Gye was formerly in Parliament as M.P. 
for Chippenham, and was for many years associated with the 
late Mr. Hughes as}proprietors and managers of Vauxhall 
Gardens in the palmy days of that locality, which is now 
builf upon. ; 

A very interesting collection of water-colour drawings, the 
property of Her Majesty, illustrative of the Highlands and 
Highlanders of Scotland, past and present, are being exhi- 
bited, by the Queen’s permission, at. Messrs. Mitchell’s Royal 
Library, Bond-street. basis F 

It is a strange coincidence that a lady violinist, playing 
music of the highest class, should be just now drawing atten- 
tion to herself in Paris and in Boston. In the former capital 
Madame Norman-Neruda performed Mendelssohn’s concerto 
at the last of M. Pasdeloup’s concerts, while Madame Camilla 
Urso has several times of late played Beethoven’s concerto in 
the American city. The fair sex are gradually encroaching on 
all man’s privileges. 

For some weeks past a very fatal epidemic has been raging 
at Brussels, more especially in the upper part of the city. 
The ravages of the malady appear to be especially heavy 
among women, many of whom belonging to the best families 
have already fallen victims; of the number may be men- 
tioned, in addition to Mdlle. d’Aremberg, Mdlle. d’Oultre- 
mont and Mdlle. de Mérode, a relation of the late Marquis 
de Moustier. 

Rossini’s Petite Messe is to be brought out at the Théatre 
des Italiens, and it will afterwards be given in London and in 
the principal cities of England, with the same singers by whom 
it is to be performed in Paris. 

The following advertisement of a celebrated wine merchant 
is to be read in the St. Petersburg morning papers: Cham- 
pagne-Patti. The House of Jules Mumm and Co. This wine, 
dedicated to Mdme. Patti, is sold to the public, who are 
warned against spurious imitations, and requested to observe 
that the portrait and facsimile of Adelina Patti’s signature 
adorn each bottle of the genuine article.” 

English Opera is again to have a home at the Lyceum 
Theatre, under the auspices of our favourite tenor, Mr. George 
Perren. Years ago it was found profitable to produce our 
national opera in the same locality ; and from what we know 
of Mr. Perren’s energy, we feel assured that the undertaking 
will be well carried out. 

The recent performance of Handel’s Jephtha at St. James’s 
Hall seems to have put the provincial societies on the alert. 
The Amateur Musical Society of Cambridge announce a pei- 
formance of the work, on March 11, and have secured the 
services of Mdlle. Rose Hersee, Miss Lucy Franklein, and 
other eminent artists. 

It is rumoured that the next Eisteddfod, which was to have 
taken place at Brecon, and of which Mr. Brinley Richards had 
accepted the musical directorship, is to be postponed until 
1870. Rare things are mostly dear ; but here the converse of 
the rule seems about to be illustrated. , ; 

A St. Petersburg letter says: The febris Pattica is raging 
here with more intensity than ever, provoking fits of enthu- 
siasm amongst those who have obtained subscriptions and tits 
of annoyance amongst those who have not. A box for the 
second representation was paid 128/. for, and an armchair in 
the twelfth row, 23/. The tickets of a concert where the 
diva sang but one short cavatina were bought up in a few 


hours at extravagant prices. and the receipts amounted to | lif 


1, 1202. 

Signor Bazzini, the violinist, has greatly added to his re- 
putation in Florence, by following the example of Marcello, 
and setting the Psalms to music—a great work undertaken at the 
instance and under the auspices of the Duke de San Clemente. 
The performance of the 56th Psalm, which recently took place 
in the Italian capital, drew down the approval of a distin- 
guished and critical auditory, Countess Gigliucci (Clara 
Novello) being amongst the ae to congratulate the composer 

he success he had achieved. . 
om ies painful office to announce the death, in the prime 
of life, of one of the most accomplished and amiable English 
painters. Mr. Robert Braithwaite Martineau died, of heart 
disease on the morning of the 13th inst., after an illness of a 
few weeks, which, until recently, was not considered im- 
portant. This painter, whose ‘* Last Day in the Old Home 
made so great an impression at the International Exhibition 
of 1862, and who was highly regarded by a great number of 
his fellows, was born in London, January, 1826, and educated 
at University College School. : 

Mr. Robert Buchanan will again read selections from his 
own poetical works, in the Hanover-square-rooms, on Wed- 
nesday evening, March 3. The programme consists of ** Mare 
Antony in Egypt,” ‘‘ The Little Milliner,” “ Poet Andrew,” 


** The Battle of Drumliemoor,” ‘ Liz,” ‘‘ The Saint’s Story,” 
and ‘‘ The Wake of Tim O’ Hara.” 

The autumnal musical festivals this year will be at Norwich 
and Worcester. Of the preparations for the gathering at the 
former city nothing has transpired, but positive action has 
been taken for the meeting of the three choirs; there are 
sixty-four stewards, and the executive committee comprises 
the Mayor of Worcester, the Rev. J. Pearson, the Rev. R. 
Cattley, the Rev. T. L. Wheeler, jun., Messrs. Allsop, Row- 
ley, Hill, and J. W. Isaac. Mr, Done, the organist of the 
cathedral, will be the conductor, and has been authorised to 
engage the best vocal and instrumental talent. Dr. Williams 
has consented to act again as honorary secretary. The days 
for the performances are fixed for the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
of September. j 

The fact that there are four plays written by Mr. Watts 
Phillips now being represented in London may be accepted as 
proof either that Mr. Phillips is a most popular dramatist, or 
that the number of English authors writing for the stage is 
very small indeed. Mr. Webster has revived the drama of 
the Dead Heart at the Adelphi, and the comedy of Paper 
Wings at the Olympic. The Queen’s Theatre is nightly per- 
plexing playgoers with the strange work called Not Guilty ; 
and now a new drama, in three acts, also by Mr. Phillips, 
with the title of Fettered, has been produced at the Holborn 
Theatre. Mr. Phillip’s long [experience as a playwright has 
certainly not improved the artistic quality of his works. Jet- 
tered is one of those coarse, incoherent melodramas dealing 
largely in scenes of violence and crime, which, until a few 
seasons back, were regarded as the peculiar property of the 
theatres in the southern and eastern districts of London. 

The obvious design of Mr. Palgrave Simpson in writing 
Marie Antoinette, the new piece now acted at the Princess’s, 
has been to exhibit before the public a series of living tableaux, 
illustrating the vicissitudes of the unfortunate Queen of 
France during the progress of the Revolution, rather than to 
construct a drama in any strict sense of the word. The cur- 
tain rises on the disastrous banquet of the lst of October, 
1789, at which the guard tore off the tricoloured cockade in 
the presence of Marie Antoinette, and finally falls when she 
is ascending the steps of the guillotine. In addition to the 
opening and concluding pictures, the arrival of the mob at 
Versailles, the arrest of the Royal fugitive at Varennes, the 
parting of King Louis and his family, and the trial of the 
Queen are the principal tableaux shown in the course of a dra- 
matic narrative that extends over a period of nearly four years. 
To form something like a thread by,which these may be con- 
nected with each other, the Swedish Count Fersen (acted by 
Mr. Rignold) who assisted the Royal party in flight, is raised 
into great importance. He is supposed to be inspired with a 
romantic passion for the Queen, and, contrary to history, he 
dies bayonetted at the foot of the guillotine in a mad attempt 
to rescue her at the last moment. 


It is Mr. Leighton’s intention to bequeath to the Royal 
Academy, for the use of the students, the whole of the large 
collection of his studies in landscape which adorn his painting- 
room, and were made during various travels in the East, 
Greece, Spain, and the islands of the Mediterranean, Some 
notion of the value and number of the works in question may 
be obtained by the statement that the fruits of the artist’s 
lately concluded voyage on the Nile, being made under excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances, on board a steam yacht, 
comprise about forty pictures in oil, some of them from rarely- 
seen localities, to which the facilities of the voyage gave 
convenient access, and many beautiful atmospheric studies. 

It is now decided that there will be only one Opera Com- 
pany during the ensuing season. Mr. Costa having resigned 
his office as conductor of the opera at Covent Garden, the two 
companies will be united, and then joint performances will 
take place at Covent Garden every night in the week. Signor 
Arditi is to be conductor. 


The following story is ben trovato at least ; and will furnish 
a pretty little illustration for the compilers of stage anecdotes. 
It happened at one of the minor theatres of Paris. One night 
the leading star of the place—a young lady who played all 
the principal characters—after her last scene, saw a modest 
two-sou bouquet of violets fall at her feet. She had the 
gentle tact to take it up graciously, ana for several successive 
evenings a similar tribute was offered her. On inquiry, she 
learnt that this gallantry came from a boy of fourteen, an as- 
siduous frequenter of the upper gallery, who had squeezed 
the price of his offerings cut of his very small savings. The 
actrice, a kindhearted girl, was touched by the affection of 
her modest adorer, and got one of the figurantes to hunt him 
out and bring him to her. The enamoured youth was stand- 
ing behind the scenes when the lady of bis dreams came off 
the stage. With acry he threw himself upon her, much to 
the astonishment of the bystanders. Was he mad? No; he 
had seen a tongue of flame creeping round the gauze robes of 
the actress, and was trying with all his might to put out the 
fire. He succeeded so well that the girl escaped unhurt, but 
the courageous youth was conveyed to the nearest hospital 
fearfully burnt. : 

The works for the completion of the new galleries for the 
Royal Academy in Piccadilly are progressing rapidly, and 
there is good reason to infer that the stipulation requiring 
them to be finished for the May exhibition will be complied 
with. The walls of the galleries are in course of being painted 
a deep maroon red. The pictures are not to be hung at so 
great a height as in the old galleries, The size of the cata- 
Jogue is to remain unchanged, and will include a plan of the 
galleries, so as to facilitate reference. Ié still remains unde- 
cided whether or not to permit.the sale of refreshments within 
the exhibition. The British Museum and South Kensington 
Museum have admitted refreshments as necessities of huinan 


: Malle. Sternberg, the young soprano, has been engaged to 
create the réle of the heroine in Wagner's new opera Rienzi, 
which will shortly be produced in Paris under the direction of 
the composer. ‘This young lady is the daughter of Mr. 
Sternberg the pianoforte manufacturer of Brussels. Her 
brother, Mr. Hermann Sternberg, the violinist, remains in 
this country. 

CONCERT-HALL, Srore-srreet.—A vocal and instrumental 
concert was given by Herr F. Wagner at the above hall on 
Monday evening last. The vocalists were Mdlles. Lily 
Simester, Marie Leaford, Kelvia Lyndhurst, and Madame 
Montserrat ; Messrs. Walter Reeves and Charles Arnold, 
Instrumentalists : Messrs. Wagner (pianoforte and_violon- 
cello), J. ©. Kent (cornet), Grimson (violin), Willie Busk 
(pianoforte), who acquitted themselves in a very satisfactory 
manner, Miss Lily Simester was eminently successful in her 
rendering of Benedict’s charming song, ‘‘ Rock me to sleep,” 
and Bishop’s ‘‘ Tell me my heart,” for both of which she was 
encored; she also sang ‘‘Cherry ripe” in a very pleasing manner. 
Miss Marie Leaford and Madame Montserrat were much ap- 
plauded in a duet from Lucrezia Borgia. Mr. Walter Reeves 
sang ‘* Wake, Linda, wake,” in good style. The concert was 
well attended, and was conducted by Herr Lehmeyer and F. 
Wagner most satisfactorily. 
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THE claims of Lent have put a tem- 
porary stop to the balls and other 
fashionable gatherings of Paris, and 
hence the leading modistes are hold- 
ing back for the present any novelties 
that they may have elaborated in the 
inner recesses of their sanctums. 
Still, in a few weeks the opera and 
the theatres will be in full play, and 
then we may hope to have some defi- 
nite indications of the direction the 
fashions will take for the season in Paris. A few general 
fashion jottings will therefore probably be more interest- 
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ing, and indeed valuable now, than any premature prog- 
nostications put forth without sufficient data. 

Wedding dresses trimmed with green are, we hear, be- 
coming much in vogue in this country, the old saying to 
the contrary, ‘‘ Green and white, forgotten quite.” Ata 
recent marriage at St. Mary’s, Lavington, the bridesmaids’ 
elegant dresses of white silk were prettily trimmed with 
green satin. 

From Brighton we learn that high-crowned hats, 
though not general, are worn ; and then the long ostrich 
feather seems to be arranged de rigueur, so that it comes 
from the forehead on to the top of the high crown. The 
veils seem to be worn more pointed in front than ever ; 
certainly, the hair is worn rougher than ever, and 
in greater quantity. The bonnets are worn very much 
higher in front, and much smaller than last season. 
The hair is dressed so very far forward on the head, that 
there is no room for the bonnet. Three inches is about 
the usual width, but what is lost in breadth is made up 
in width; small feathers are clustered together over the 
forehead, with bunches of roses, jet stars, and the like, to 


any extent; and the heavier they look the more & la | 


mode. 
We are in receipt of descriptions of the elegant dresses 


worn at the ball recently given at Leamington. Here are 
a few of them :— 

One of the prettiest dresses in the room was blue silver; 
a plaited flounce of blue and silver tarlatan was arranged 
round the bottom of a handsome blue silk, headed by a 
cross-cut band of tarlatan, with butterfly bows here and 
there. A panier tunic of blue and silver tarlatan added 
very much tothe pretty effect of the costume. 

A white tarlatan had the inevitable plaited flounce at 
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the bottom; above it a long puffed tunic with a flat band 

of green satin down every pufling, finished off with a 

large satin bow and ends, which was fastened down to the 

plaited flounce. 

A white tarlatan, worn over a pink silk, was very 
prettily made ; a plaited flounce of white tarlatan was at 
the bottom, over this a double panier tunic of white 
tarlatan, caught down at the back in three divisions, with 
wide cross-cut bands of pink satin, and large satin bows 
at intervals. 

A very effective dress was a black silk with a white silk 
flounce at the bottom, headed with a cerise satin rou- 
leaux ; over this was a panier tunic of white silk, caught 
up here and there with cerise satin bows; the body was 
black trimmed with white silk and cerise satin. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE FASHIONS. 

The following general hints, epitomised from a 
monthly contemporary, will doubtless be useful to 
some of our readers. Coronet combs—the coronets 
arranged exactly as the real kind, that is, according 
to the rank of the wearer—are very popular. They 
are worn between the front and back hair, and 
upright, not slanting. A new style of headdress 
has appeared. It consists of a wreath of roses so 
contrived that, as the heat of the dancing-room 

increases, the petals gradually open and finally fall, 

disclosing a diamond or ruby heart in each. Another 
style consists of an enormoas rose placed just above 
the forehead, and in the centre, in the heart of 
the rose, is a cluster of diamonds ; attached to this are 
two lappets of lace, which pass to the back of the 
head, and are there fastened to a chignon of long 
curls. It isa good style for a tall commanding figure. 

The most stylish bonnets are merely a plaiting of grey 

velvet, much wider in the centre than at the sides. This 

stands quite upright. In the front are placed two or 
three bright red roses. These bonnets are without 
strings, excepting those that tie underneath the chignon 
at the back of the head, and are merely two lengths of 
velvet. Short dresses do not seem much in favour, ex- 
cepting for walking, and a thousand and one arrange- 
ments are contrived for looping the outer and long skirts 
over the short one. It is quite a matter of congratulation 
when a lady has discovered a new and easy mode of doing 
this, for it is certain that the tucking up for one figure 
does not suit another, and therefore general directions 
are useless. 

FESTIVITIES IN PARIS. 


The ball given by the Minister of the Interior wound 
up the Carnival most brilliantly. The lady guests were 
all powdered, but otherwise they wore ordinary ball 
costumes. The aspect of the crowd was highly picturesque 
and original. Mme. de Forcade la Roquette, who did 
the honours of her ball with distinguished grace of 
manner, wore a white tulle dress; the skirt was bouil- 
lonné, and the tunic looped up with black velvet bows ; 
the short sleeves were ornamented with black velvet 
bows ; the sash was black velvet, and the headdress was 
composed of an exquisite bird imitated in diamonds, and 
a pouf of black velvet. The palm of beauty, a contem- 
porary states, was divided between Mdlle. de Fleury and 
the Countess Welles de la Lavalette (née Rouher). Mdlle. 
Fleury, a daughter of the Marquis of that name, Prefect of 
the Vosges, is a beautiful brune. She had not summoned 
courage to powder her luxuriant brown locks. Her 
dress was mauve tulle, covered with white tulle, which 
was studded with silver stars. Mme. Welles de la Lava- 
lette wore in her hair an aigrette that attracted great ad- 
miration from its original effect. It consisted of a white 
feather, a diamond star, and a biue and pink bow, which 
formed a pouf at the sides. Her white tulle dress was 
trimmed en tablier with narrow plaited flounces piped 
with white satin ; a white satin panier was looped up at 
the back a la Camargo ; a string of pearls encircled her 
throat, and below the pearls there was a dog-collar neck- 
let of white satin, with stars of diamonds on it. 

Princess Primoli, née Buonaparte, looked charming in 
a white tulle toilette, the tunic of which was looped up 
with a wreath of pansies ; the headdress consisted of 
pansies mixed with diamonds. 

Mme. Ducos appeared in a dress quite in the Regence 
style. 


| F . : 
narrow flounces of white lace, opening in front over a 


white tulle tablier (the tulle was bouilonné) ; it was fes- 
tooned almost in the centre of the back, forming large 
revers, lined with pale pink satin. The blue satin sash 
formed a coquille bow, lined with pink satin; similar 
pink revers ornamented the bodice ; in the hair a pouf of 
blue and pale pink feathers. 

Mme. Nicolet (the celebrated advocate’s wife) wore a 
tea-coloured tulle dress, studded with roses of the same 
shade. Her headdress reminded one of that worn in her 
portrait by the beautiful Sophie, who was so tenderly 
loved by Mirabeau. The hair was arranged with two 
enormous bandeaux in front and several loops at the back, 
all of which were powdered. Small tea-roses were studded 
here and there in the hair. The Duchess de Malakoff 
wore a very elegant pink satin toilette, trimmed en tablier 
with white lace. The Maréchal St. Arnaud wore black 
net, tastefully trimmed with black satin. Mme. Konigs- 
vater (the rich banker’s wife) wore a flesh-coloured tulle 
dress, with a faille panier to match. The panier was 
looped up with satin bows, likewise of the same colour ; 
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the headdress was a band of diamonds, with Bengal roses 
at the side. 
AMERICAN FASHIONS. 


An American correspondent writes : I recommend four 
plum velvet skirts, one over the other, the top being a 
panier ; it is the downiest toilet imaginable, only when 
this is worn by a blonde with Mechlin lace ruffle and 
enamel jewellery, such a lovely plum idea is so juicy that 
the tendency aman has to bite conveys unto him un- 
comfortable hydrophobia suggestions. Of course the four 
velvet skirts are rounded and chiffonned to produce all 
the effects of dark and shade. 

_ Another new costly thing is a velvet robe with flaps and 
lighter velvet waistcoat, with a bow to match the waistcoat 
on the shoulders on the panier and under the large os- 
trich feather which is worn on the Valois hat. 

The fronts of robes are en tablier of satin, embroidery 
—guipure over light silks and of velvet. Bows, plenty of 
bows, all over bows is the motto. 

The ‘Grecian bend,” that has been not inaptly 
christened the ‘‘dromedary style ” in New York, where 
by-the-by it held aimost undisputed sway during the 
past season, has given rise to the following jew d’esprit, 
by Lydia L. A. Very, which we extract from an American 
journal of fashion :— 


‘‘THE GRECIAN BEND.” 
Let’s have the old bend, and not have the new ; 
Let’s have the bend that our grandmothers knew ; 
Over the wash-tub and over the churn, 
That is the bend that our daughters should learn. 


Let’s have the bend that our grandmothers knew ; 
Over the cradle like good mothers true ; 

Over the table (the family round), 

Reading the Good Book ’mid silence profound. 


Let’s have the bend that at church they:did wear, 


The blue satin skirt was ornamented with three | Bowing them lowly in meek humble prayer ; 
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Not sitting erect, with the modern miss air, 
With the “love of a bonnet” just perched on one hair. 


Leave the camel his hump—le wears it for use ; 

Leave the donkey his panier—and cut yourselves loose 
From fashions that lower, deform, and degrade ! 

To hide some deformity most of them made. 


Let our heads of false hair and hot yarn-skeins be shorn ; 
Let our garments be easy and light to be worn ; 

Don’t shake in December and swelter in June, 

And appear like unfortunates struck by the moon. 


Let’s spend the time in things higher than dress ! 
Time that was given us to aid and to bless ; 
Time that is fleeting and passes away ; 

O! let us work while we call it to-day ! 

Let’s have the old bend instead of the new ; 
Let’s have the old hearts, so faithful and true! 
Away with all fashions that lower and degrade ! 
To hide some deformity most of them made. 


— 
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FANCY DRESS BALL AT CHELTENHAM. 

We have yet another fancy dress ball to notice, and no 
less important a one than the annual bachelors’ ball at 
Cheltenham. The ball this year was excellently attended 
and kept up with spirit, but fancy dresses were by no 
means common. A third of the gentlemen, at least, ap- 
peared in uniform, and among the ladies some of the 
prettiest dresses were neither costumes nor fancy dresses. 
Nevertheless, many pretty costumes were worn. Amongst 
the ladies’ dresses the greatest novelties, perhaps, were 
the Woman in White, Countess of Douglas, and a Ger- 
man peasant’s dress. There is something original in the 
idea (which was not confined to one or two instances) of 
describing ordinary evening dress on the card of invita- 
tion (which have to be presented at the door) as ‘‘ dress 
of gentleman of nineteenth century.” A lady too, ap- 
peared in a court dress of the nineteenth century. 
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Nights, Mornings, Nymphs, Dawns, Undines were 
there in superabundance, and always will be on similar 
occasions, as they are not troublesome to arrange, and are 
always becoming to the wearers. A little tinsel, an extra 
Star or so in gold or silver paper, or a bunch of seaweed and 
ong pendant grass, and the thing is done ; whereas, even 
with an Italian peasant’s garb, a good deal of thought is 
required to make the costume quite right, and it necessi- 
tates short petticoats too, which are only desirable when 
the wearer has very pretty feet ; and, though we have 
now reconciled ourselves to short dresses out of doors, it 
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is quite another thing to dance in a short dress. Still 
fashion and necessity accustom us to anything; and it 
may be the fashion to wear short dresses for dancing even 
before long. One of the most effective poudré dresses 
was a cerise quilted satin petticoat, with a chintz silk over 
it, prettily caught up with cerise satin bows. A good 
many of these most becoming costumes were spoilt because 
the hair was not properly powdered. In nine cases out of 
ten people make a mistake in not putting on enough 
powder, and then the hair looks neither one thing nor an- 
other; and yet the process is so simple that any eflicient 
maid ought to be able to do it, with a little care, and 
nowadays we dress the hair so much in the old fashions, 
that it is scarcely necessary to alter the usual style to 
powder it. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

These designs are to be worked in coloured sewing 
silks on white silk or satin, for pincushions, sachets, card 
eases, &c. Work the flowers in the natural colours, the 
leaves in shades of green. The small spots are intended 
for embroidery dots, or may be supplied by beads. 
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PATTERN FOR CHAIR TIDY, BREAD-TRAY 
CLOTH, OR QUILT. 

Forachair tidy use Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s- 
head cotton, No. 10, Walker’s Penelope needle, No. 5. For 
a bread cloth, cotton No. 16, needle No. 3, same makers. 
For a counterpane use knitting cotton, and a needle 
according to size. Work the counterpane in strips of one 
or two patterns each, and crochet together afterwards. 
Make a chain the length required for an antimacassar, 
allowing 31 for each pattern. It is worked in squares, 
the open ones of 1 tr. 2 ch. miss 2; the close squares 1 tr. 
into every loop. 

1st row.—1 open square, 10 close squares. 

2nd row.—1 open, 1 close, 8 open squares. 

3rd row.—l1 open, 1 close, 3 open, 1 close, 4 open 
squares. 

4th row.—1 open, 1 close, 2 open, 3 close, 3 open. 

5th row.—1 open, 1 close, 1 open, 2 close, 1 open, 2 
close, 2 open. 

6th row.—Same as 4th. 

7th row.—Same as 3rd. 

8th row.—Same as 2nd. 

9th row.—Same as Ist. 

10th row.—8 open, 1 close. 

11th row.—5 open, 1 close, 3 open, 1 close. 

12th row.—4 open, 3 close, 2 open, 1 close. 

13th row.—8 open, 2 close, 1 open, 2 close; 1 open, 1 
close. 

14th row. —Same as 12th. 

15th row.—Same as 11th. 

16th row.—-Same as 10th. 

17th row.—1 open, 9 close. Repeat. 

*,« This is an easy plain pattern that a child can copy 
if a small piece is worked for her from the printed direc- 
tions. 
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OE remarks in our last number have been strikingly veri- 


(b fied by the weather of the past few days, putting a 
ea sudden stop, as it must have done, to the outdoor work 
of lady amateurs. Before these lines are in the hands of our 
readers, however, probably the days may be mild and open 
again, and we therefore append a few brief practical direc- 
tions, that may be carried out as opportunities occur. 

In the hardy flower garden, stir and thereby freshen up the 
soil somewhat between bulbs or other plants, whether 
annuals, biennials, or perennials, and other similar subjects, 
which have pushed through the soil, or have existed throughout 
the winter. This is the more necessary, inasmuch as we have 
had heavy delugings of rain, whith have beaten and bound 
the surface crust together to an unusual degree, and far be- 
yond what even a heavy fall of snow would do. Choose a 
fine drying day for this operation, and effect it if possible 
during a dry period. Good or valued beds of tulips should, 
now that they issue pretty freely through the ground, have 
some sort of awning or other form of protection piaced over 
them during frosty nights. Push forward the propagation of 
all cuttings, of which large supplies are likely to be wanted 
at the now not very distant ‘‘bedding-out” period. Shrubby 
calceolarias may be removed from any form of structure pos- 
sessing artificial warmth, and which may be required for other 
more important purposes. These last will do well in any cold 
frame, where immunity from excessive rains and frost, should 
it visit us, is afforded. Give them plenty of air at all times. 

The Gardener's Magazine advises the getting in at once of 
the last lot of anemones and ranunculuses ; alse plant from 
frames, if well hardened off, pinks, pansies, and carnations. 
Pansies which have been left out all the winter should have 
the beds dressed with a layer of thoroughly sweet rotten 
manure or leaf-mould, and the long shoots pegged down to it. 
They will soon emit roots at every joint, and establish them- 
selves. All deciduous trees or shrubs that require cutting 
into shape should be pruned, if not already done, as the time 
for doing this work is fast passing away. Lay down box edg- 
ings where necessary. Sweep and roll the lawn frequently, to 
prevent the worms drawing in any pieces of stick or leaves 
that may be blown out of the adjacent trees or shrubs. Chry- 
santhemums that are grown entirely in borders would pro- 
duce a much better display of flowers if the old stools were to 
be taken up every year and divided, and the strongest part 
planted again. When left to themselves, they produce a lot 
of small weakly shoots, from which it 1s impossible to have 
fine flowers. Apart from this, the contiguous soil is ex- 
hausted ‘of the elements necessary to the growth of these 
plants ; a shift therefore gives the grower a chance of giving 
them a taste of manure, or vegetable refuse if well decayed ; 
either will do, but the first is preferable. Run the hoe along 
amongst spring-flowering plants, with which the beds should 
now be filled. It checks the weeds, and gives the whole a 
clean and neat appearance. : 

Conservatory.—W here it is intended to plant climbers, this 
is a suitable time. All this class of plants grow with greater 
luxuriance planted out in a border. If convenient, let each 
plant have not less than a square yard to grow in; puta layer of 


post consisting of two-thirds turfy loam chopped up roughly, 
and a third part composed of rotten manure and leaf-mould 
in equal proportions ; get the border in readiness, and next 
week we will point out a few of the most useful plants for the 
purpose. 

Frames.—Continue to strike cuttings of petunias, ge- 
raniums, verbenas, &c., for bedding out ; put dahlia-roots in 
a gentle heat to break for cuttings, and commence the general 
work of spring propagation. Tender plants that have been 
kept in cold pits should be looked over, and kept just moist, 
without subjecting them to damp. Strong ripe cuttings of 
geraniums that were struck round the sides of pots in autumn 
need not be turned out till next month, unless you can give 
them good greenhouse treatment, in which case get them 
singly into small pots, and shift on as fast as their new roots 
touch the sides, Sow tender and hardy annuals of all kinds 
in gentle heat. 


Ge Useful (Gorner. 


SEASONABLE Drinks.—We have at various times, and in 
reply to correspondents, given receipts for favourite beverages 
for winter as well as summer, yet the following directions for 


| making punch and other cups, extracted from Wood’s Chester- 
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field Almanac, may prove useful to some readers, and may be 
received as supplementary to the receipts we have already 
published :— 

How to Brew Puncu.—Let your utensils be clean and all 
your ingredients of the best quality, and unless you have 
someone very trustworthy, manage the brewing yourself, for 
nothing is so annoying to the taste, or so unpalatable to the 
guest, as a badly compounded cup. The man who sees, does, 
or thinks of anything while he is making punch, may as well 
look for the North-west Passage on Primrose-hill. A man 
can never make good punch unless he is satisfied, nay positive, 
that no man breathing can make better. I retire toa solitary 
corner with my ingredients ready sorted ; they are as follows, 
and I mix them in order as they are written: Sugar, twelve 
tolerable lumps ; hot water, one pint ; lemons two, the juice 
and peel; old Jamaica rum, two gills; brandy, one gill; 
porter, half a gill; arrack, a slight dash. I allow myself five 
minutes to make a bow] on the foregoing proportions, carefully 
stirring the mixture as I furnish the ingredients until it 
actually foams. Should you, however, depute the work to a 
servant, I would recommend you quoting the lines of Dr. King: 

O, Peggy, Peggy, when thou go’st to brew, 
Consider well what vou’re about to do, 

Be very wise—very sedately think * 

That what you’re going to make is drink ; 
Consider who must drink that drink, and then 
What ’tis to have the praise of honest men ; 


The future ages shall of Peggy tell, 
The nymph who spiced the brewages so well. 
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_ANOTHER ReciPe yor Puncu.—Extract the oil from the 
rind of a large lemon by rubbing it with lumps of sugar, add 
the juice of two lemons and of two Seville oranges, together 
with the finely-pared rind, put this in a jug with one pint of 
rum, one pint of brandy, and half a pound of powdered 
lump sugar ; stir well together, then add one pint of infusion 
of green tea, and one quart of boiling water. Mix well and 
let it be served quite hot. This is an excellent recipe for 
ordinary punch, and the addition of green tea cannot be too 
strongly recommended. ; 

In order to give punch a delicious softness, one pint of good 
jelly should be added to the above recipe. Preserved tamarinds 
put in punch imparts a flavour very closely resembling arrack, 
and a piece or two of preserved ginger with a little of the 
syrup acts as a stimulant. ; of 

Noyeav Puncw is made simply by adding two glasses 


bricks in the bottom for drainage, and then fill in with a com-! noyeau to the above. 
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Gin PuncH is 2 nice summer drink, and one readily made. 
Stir the rind of a lemon and the juice of half a one in half a 
pint of gin, add a glass of maraschino, half a pint of water, 
and two table-spoonfuls of pounded sugar ; before serving add 
two bottles of soda water and a lump of ice. 

Wuisky Puncu.—To one pint of whisky and two glasses of 
brandy, add the juice and peel of one lemon and a wineglass- 
ful of boiling ale ; well stir into it half a pound of powdered 
sugar, and add a quart of water. ‘This is said to be one of the 
most fascinating fluids ever invented. 

Regent's Puncu.—To a pint of strongly-made green tea 
add the rind and juice of two lemons, one Seville orange, and 
one sweet orange, and half a pound of loaf sugar and a small 
stick of cinnamon. After standing for half an hour strain the 
mixture, add a bottle of champagne, half a bottle of sherry, 
three wineglasses of brandy rum, curacoa, and noyeau ; of 
each one wineglass, anda pint of pineapple syrup. Ice the 
compound well, and immediately before drinking add a bottle 
of soda water. There are various other kinds of punch, but 
we now pass on to a few of the ‘‘ cups.” 

Mvtuep Craret.—The best way of mulling claret is simply 
to heat it (in a silver pan if you have it), with a sufficient 
quantity of sugar and a stick of cinnamon ; to this a small 
quantity of brandy may be added if agreeable. 

CLARET Cup.—To a bottle of Bordeaux wine add two wine- 
glasses of sherry, and one of ,Maraschino, with a small quan- 
tity of powdered sugar. Let the above be well iced and put 
in a cup ; immediately before drinking add a bottle of iced soda 
water, and stick in two sprigs of borage. 

CHAMPAGNE Cup.—To a bottle of champagne add a wine- 
glass of Madeira or sherry, a liqueur-glass of Maraschino, two 
slices of Seville orange-peel, and one slice of lemon-peel. 
Before drinking, pour in a bottle of seltzer or soda water, and 
serve with a sprig of verbena, or a very thin cut peeling of 
cucumber. 

MosELiLe Cup.—To a bottle of moselle add a sweet orange 
sliced, a leaf or two of mint, sage borage, and black currants. 
Let this stand for three hours, strain off, and sweeten to taste 
with powdered sugar. 

Muttep Port.—To a bottle of old port add a wineglass of 

herry, some cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg, and a small piece of 
emon-peel bruised. Simmer the spice in a little water, then 
add the wine, heat, but do not let it boil, and sweeten. 

FREEMASONS’ Cup.—A pint of Scotch ale, a pint of mild 
beer, half a pint of brandy, a pint of sherry, half a pound of 
loaf sugar, and plenty of grated nutmeg. This cup is equally 
good hot or cold. 

Ecc Furp.—Add the whites and yolks of three eggs, beaten 
together with three ounces of lump sugar, to half a pint of 
strong ale; heat the mixture to nearly boiling point, then put 
in two wineglasses of gin or rum, with some grated ginger and 
nutmeg, add another pint of hot ale, and pour the mixture 
frequently from one jug to another before serving. 

Suerry Copsier.—Fill a tumbler three parts full of 
pounded ice, to which add two wineglasses of sherry, a table- 
spoonful of brandy, two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and 
two or three small pieces of lemon. Pour the mixture rapidly 
from one tumbler to another several times, throw in half a 
dozen strawberries, and drink the mixture through a straw or 
stick of macaroni. 

A New Satap.—I made a discovery fifteen years ago in 
this wise—a quarter of horse-radish, in an old neglected 
garden, was trimmed up and a few cartloads of unmarketable 
sticks taken out to be burnt with other rubbish for manure. 
A lot of selected crowns were prepared for planting, and 
were put away in the potting shed and covered with litter. 
For a long time they were forgotten, and on taking them out 
they were found to have sprouted freely, each crown having 
a tuft of blanched leaves like ‘‘ barb de capuchin.” We all 
began nibbling these delicate tops, and found them mildly 
pungent and blandly sweet; in fact, a capital salad. It has 
been our custom every year since to force a few dozen crowns 
in a dark chamber over the pipes, or in a bed with seakale. 
Amongst dozens of persons who have eaten this salad, not 
one has failed to praise it, whether pur et simple or employed 
as an ingredient in the bowl. One of our friends has lately 
taken tr. produce it by throwing a lot of crowns into a warm- 
water tank, and his system is better than ours.—Shirley 
Hibberd. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF Goop Mrat.—Dr. Letheby, who has 
had great special experience during several years in the City 
of London, describes the following as the characters of good 
meat: 1. It is neither of a pale pink colour nor of a deep 
purple tint; for the former is a sign of disease, and the latter 
indicates that the animal has not been slaughtered, but has 
died with the blood in it, or has suffered from acute fever. 2. It 
has a marbled appearance from the ramifications of little 
veins of fat among the muscles. 3. It should be firm and 
elastic to the touch, and should scarcely moisten the fingers 
—bad meat being wet, and sodden, and flabby, with the fat 
looking like jelly or wet parchment. 4. It should have little 
or no odour, and the odour should not be disagreeable ; for 
diseased meat has a sickly, cadaverous smell, and sometimes a 
smell of physic. This is very discoverable when the meat is 
chopped up and drenched with warm water. 5. It should 
not shrink or waste much in cooking. 6. It should not run 
to water or become very wet on standing for a day or so, but 
should, on the contrary, dry upon the surface. 7. When 
dried at a temperature of 212 deg., or thereabouts, it 
should not lose more than from 70 to 74 per cent. of its 
weigh', whereas bad meat will often lose as much as 80 per 
cent. Other properties of a more refined character will also 
serve for the recognition of bad meat, as that the juice of the 
flesh is alkaline or neutral to test-paper, instead of being 
distinctly acid; and the muscular fibre, when examined 
under the microscope, is found to be sodden and ill-defined. 


Madame Ugalde, of the Opera Comique, has just obtained a 
divorce a mensé et thoro—the only divorce legal in France— 
from her second husband, M. Varcollier, to whom she was 
married in 1859. he husband, so far from defending the 
action, brought a cross one, demanding a separation against his 
wife. ‘The court thought the faults on both sides equal, and 
made a double decree, pronouncing a separation at the side of 
each party. A little girl of seven years old, the only issue of 
the marriage, is to remain at school, where she is at present, 
Aux Dames de la Trinité, Rue de Douai, each parent having 
permission to visit er during playhours, and she passing her 
holidays with her father and mother alternately. 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. §. A. ALLEN’s Worip’s Hair Restorer or 
Dressing never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 


beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. ‘It prevents baldness. It pro- 


motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. §, A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
lerfumers. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 
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Tur Queen walked out at Osborne on Tuesday morning last 
week, attended by the Dowager Duchess of Athole. In the 
afternoon Her Majesty visited the Isle of Wight Union Work- 
house, near Parkhurst, accompanied by Princess Louise, and 
attended by the Dowager Duchess of Athole and Lieut.- 
General Seymour. Her Majesty was received by the chaplain, 
and conducted over the establishment by the governor and 
matron. 

On the Wednesday morning the Queen, accompanied by the 
Princess Beatrice, drove out; and Her Majesty went out 
again in the afternoon, accompanied by the Princess Louise 
and Prince Leopold, and attended by Miss Macgregor. 

The Queen and Princess Louise walked in the grounds on 
Thursday morning, and in the afternoon Her Majesty and 
Princess Beatrice, attended by the Dowager Duchess of Athole, 
drove out. Princess Louise, attended by the Hon. Horatia 
Stopford, also drove in a pony carriage. 

On Friday morning the Queen drove with Princess Louise, 
and in the afternoon Her Majesty went out, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, and attended by the Dowager Duchess of 
Athole. Sir William Jenner arrived early, and remains in 
attendance upon his Royal Highness Prince Leopold. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice, and attended by the Dowager Duchess of Athole, 
drove through Parkhurst Forest on Saturday. Lieut.-General 
Seymour was in attendance on horseback. The Hon. Eva 
Macdonald arrived at Osborne on a visit. Prince Leopold is 
progressing satisfactorily. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice, and attended by the Dowager Duchess of Athole, 
the Hon. Horatia Stopford, and Lieutenant-General Seymour 
attended Divine Service at Whippingham Church on Sunday. 
The Rev. G. Prothero officiated. 

Sir William Jenner left Osborne to return to town. Dr. 
Hofmeister is in attendance on Prince Leopold, who pro- 
gresses most satisfactorily. 

The Queen and Princess Louise drove and walked on Mon- 
day morning ; and in the afternoon Her Majesty, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice, and attended by the Dowager Duchess 
of Athole, went out driving again. Colonel Jeffreys, C.B., 
commanding 5th Depot Battalion at Parkhurst, had the 
honour of dining with Her Majesty. The Hon. Horatia Stop- 
ford left Osborne. 

Every preparation had been made up to Thursday night last 
week at the railway-stations, and at Windsor, for Her 
Majesty’s journey and reception at the Castle, whose arrival 
there was timed for ten minutes'to six o’clock on Friday even- 
ing. Early on Friday morning, however, a telegram reached 
the Castle from Osborne, and the railway officials were 
sent to, announcing the postponement of the Queen’s journey 
until further orders, on account of the serious illness of Prince 
Leopold, who would be unable to leave Osborne for some days. 

The Queen, with their Royal Highnesses Princesses Louise 
and Beatrice and Prince Leopold, were expected (should cir- 
cumstances permit) to leave Osborne towards the end of this 
week, and return to Windsor. 

We are authorised to state that the Queen’s Court, an- 
nounced to take place at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday, the 
2nd of March, has been postponed to Wednesday, the 3rd of 
March, at three o’clock. 

The annual festival of University College Hospital, at which 
his Royal Highness Prince Christian has consented to preside, 
has been fixed to be held cn the 20th April next. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Christian 
intend leaving England on a long visit to Germany as soon as 
the Princess is able to undertake the journey after the ac- 
couchement of her Royal Highness, which is expected to take 
place next month. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


ALEXANDRIA, Feb. 21.—His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, travelling leisurely, left Esneh, on the left bank of the 
Nile, in the province of Thebes, Upper Egypt, yesterday, for 
the Cataracts at Assouran. All well. The Viceroy has 
ordered preparations for a ball to be given in honour of the 
Prince and Princess on the 4th of March. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Marquis of Bute, with the Countess of Loudoun, Miss 
Eden, and Monsignor Capel, were expected at Civita Vecchia 
from Rome on Saturday week, and were to sail the same even- 
ing in his lordship’s yacht Ladybird. After visiting some of the 
Greek islands they were to go direct to Beyrout, whence the 
noble marquis and his party were to proceed to Jerusalem. 
As the season will be advanced, their stay in the Holy City 
will not be long, though doubtless sufficiently prolonged to 
enable them to see all the objects of interest in its immediate 
neighbourhood. The Marquis of Bute is obliged to return to 
England early in April. ‘The Countess of Loudoun and Miss 
Haen will probably prolong their cruise until the middle of 

ay. 

We have to record the death of Maria Louisa, the Countess 
of Dysart. The deceased countess was the daughter of the 
late Mr. Sweeney Toone, of Keston Lodge, and was married 
to the Earl of Dysart September 23, 1819. By her ladyship, 
who was the earl’s cousin, there is issue an only son, William 
Lionel Felix, Lord Huntingtower, 

The Countess of Fife has had a dancing party at the family 
residence in Cavendish-square, at which about three hundred 
of the Earl and Countess of Fife’s friends assembled. The 
approaches to the ball-room were handsomely decorated with 
hyacinths and the choicest plants. The company began to 
assemble at ten o’clock, and shortly before one a sumptuous 
supper was laid out in the dining and adjoining rooms. 

Viscount Jocelyn is going on favourably, and hopes are 
entertained that no permanent injury will result from the ac- 
cident. 

On Tuesday last week Captain Wardlaw met with an accl- 
dent, whilst out with the North Warwickshire hounds, which 
has terminated fatally. In jumping a fence he was thrown 
forward on the pommel of his saddle, and sustained serious 
injuries. He was removed to the Regent Hotel, Leamington, 
where he has been staying during the hunting season, and 
there he died. ; 

The Princess Louise-Marie, eldest daughter of the King 
of the Belgians, completed her eleventh year on the 18th, her 
royal highness having been born on the 18th February, 1858, 


We have to announce the death of Lady de Tabley, which 
took place on Saturday morning shortly before six o’clock, in 
Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. The lamented lady, Catha- 
rina Barbara, was second daughter of the late Jerome, Count 
de Salis, and was married to Lord de Tabley, June 21, 1832 
by whom she leaves surviving issue the Hon. John Byrne 
Leicester Warren, and three daughters. 

The Hon Mrs. Raikes Currie died on the 17th inst. She 
was the eldest daughter of John, second Baron Wodehouse, by 
Charlotte Laura, only daughter and heir of Mr. John Norris, 
of Witton-park, Norfolk, and was aunt of the Karl of Kim- 
berley. The deceased lady was born January 13, 1801, and 
married, June 28, 1825, Mr. Raikes Currie, the banker. 

Lady Margaret Beaumont will have an evening party on 
Wednesday, March 10. 

The Dowager Countess of Morton and Lady Agnes Douglas 
are expected home shortly after Easter from Rome. 

The Duke of Abercorn and the Ladies Albertha and Maude 
Hamilton have left Chesterfield-house to join the duchess and 
other members of the family at Cannes. 

Sir John and Lady Sebright have arrived at 17, Grafton- 
street, for the season. 

The death is announced of Sir Robert Shaw, Bart., which 
took place on Saturday last. The deceased baronet was the 
eldest son of Sir Robert Shaw, of Bushy-park, county Dublin, 
created in 1821, who was formerly colonel of the Royal 
Dublin Militia, and who sat in the Irish House of Commons 
for the borough of New Ross, and who voted against the 
Union ; he also represented the city of Dublin in the Imperial 
Parliament from 1804 to 1826—by Maria, daughter and sole 
heir of Mr. Abraham Wilkinson, of Bushy-park, county 
Dublin. He was born September 28, 1796, and was educated 
at 'Trinity College, Dublin ; and on the death of his father, in 
March, 1849, succeeded as second baronet. He was unmar- 
ried, and is succeeded in the baronetcy by his brother, the 
Right Hon. Frederick Shaw, recorder of Dublin, born in 1799, 
and married in 1819 Thomasine Emily, youngest daughter of 
the Hon. George Jocelyn, and granddaughter of Robert, first 
Earl of Roden. He represented the city of Dublin in the 
Parliaments of 1830 and 1831, and sat for the University of 
Dublin from 1832 to 1848, when he retired through impaired 
health. 

We have to announce the death, in Paris, of the Marquise 
de Lisboa, wife of the late Brazilian Minister at the Court of 
St. James’s. 

_Granp CARNIVAL Batt ar MAtra.—A fancy dress ball, 
given by Lady Grant on Monday, the 8th inst., at the palace 
at Malta, and for which all the fashionable world of Malta has 
been some time preparing, is described by the Afalta Observer 
as having been ‘‘ really splendid,” and one of the best given 
for many years past at Malta. The ball was opened by Miss 
Grant’s fancy quadrille —the characters being taken from a 
good many of Shakspere’s plays. Lady Grant’s dress—Madame 
de Sevigné—was of the Court of France in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. All the dresses were very picturesque and effective, and 
the Shakspere Quadrille much admired. Lord and Lady Clarence 
Paget, General and Mrs. Newton, Admiral and Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, Captain Armytage and Lady Hotham, Sir- Victor 
Houlton, Major-General Christie, Colonel Durnford, Colonel 
Goodenough, Colonel Hamilton, Colonel Rich, Colonel Gub- 
bins, Colonel Aplin, Colonel Glyn, and the élite of Malta 
society were present. 

The Lord President of the Council and the Countess De 
Grey had a dinner party on Saturday evening at their re- 
sidence in Carlton-gardens, when among the guests were— 
His Excellency the Prussian Ambassador and the Countess 
Bernstorff and the Countess Thérése Bernstorft, the Earl and 
Countess of Cork, the Karl and Countess of Airlie, the Earl of 
Morley, Frances Countess Waldegrave and the Right Hon. 
Chichester Fortescue, M.P., Lord Hyde, M~. Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., and Mrs. Hughes, Mr. John ‘tiollove, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry, Reeve, &c. Her ladyship subsequcnt'y had an evening 
party. : 

The Earl and Countess Percy have arrived at Northumber- 
land House, from Albury-park, Surrey, for the season. 

Mr. Snowdon Henry, M.P., Mrs. Snowdon Henry, and 
family have arrived at their residence on The Terrace, Picca- 
dilly, for the season. 

Tue Disrressep IrntsH 1x Lonpon.—In consequence of the 
demand for tickets for the tableaux vivants at 19, Rutland- 
gate, on Tuesday, March 2, it has been resolved to repeat the 
performance on Thursday, March 4, when the following ladies 
and gentlemen will appear: The Marchioness Townshend, 
Lady Diana Beauclerk, Viscountess Pollington, Lady Alexina 
Duff, Lady Sebright, Mrs. C. Stephenson, Mrs. Hamboro, 
Count Maffei, Captain Stewart, &c. Vouchers to be obtained 
of the ladies patronesses, and exchanged at Mitchell’s Library, 
Old Bond-street. The performance will be under the especial 
patronage of their Royal Highnesses Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess of 
Cambridge, and Princess Mary of Teck. 

Baron Engestrom has left the Clarendon Hotel for the Con- 
tinent. 

We have to record the death of Admiral Robert Gordon, 
which occurred on Thursday week, in his seventy-third year. 
The deceased admiral entered the navy in May, 1810, ot 
board the Phocb Hvar idtiseiliricate: 

cebe, Captain James Hillyar, in which frigate, 
subsequenty to the reduction of the Isle of France, he saw 
considerable active service. 

We have to record the death of Madelina, Baroness Gray 
of Gray, which occurred suddenly at Edinburgh, on Saturday 
last. ‘The late baroness was the eldest daughter of Francis, 
fifteenth Baron Gray, by his wife, daughter of thelate Lieut. - 
Colonel James Johnston, and sister of John, the late Lord 
Gray, whom she succeeded in the barony on his death, 31st 
January, 1867. The ancient Scottish barony, created 1445, 
devolves upon the late baroness’s niece, Margaret, daughter 
of Mr. John Grant, of Kilgraston, by his first wife, the late 
Hon. Margaret Gray, second daughter of the fifteenth Baron 
Gray. The present baroness married, in 1840, Major Hon, 
Henry David Murray, brother of the fourth Earl of Mansfield, 
who died in 1862. 

We have to announce the death of the Hon. Everard 
Stourton, second surviving son of Lord Stourton, which took 
place on Saturday last. The deceased gentleman, who was 
recently captain in the 10th Hussars, was born 18th February, 
1834, and married, 7th May, 1862, the Hon. Fermina Maria 
Magdalena, youngest daughter of Lord Bellew. 

The Earl Delawarre, who only a few days ago was bereaved 
of his youngest daughter, died suddenly on Tuesday, at 
Knole, near Sevenoaks. His lordship, who seemed to deeply 
regret the premature death of Lady Arabella Bannerman, was 
considered to be in his usual health, and time, it was thought, 
would palliate Lis grief. However, to the deep regret of his 
family, he died suddenly between one and two o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon, 

The Duke and Duchess of Manchester left town on Tuesday 
on their return to Kimbolton Castle, where they are about to 
recelve a succession of visitors. 

The Countess de Grey will continue her Saturday receptions 
during the ensuing month. 
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The Duke and Duchess of Cleveland and Lady Mary Prim- 
rose have arrived at their residence in St. James’s-square from 
Battle Abbey, Sussex, for the season. 

Lady Thorold’s first soirée dansante will take place on Thurs- 
day, March 4. 


—_—_—_—. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

The marriage of the Right Hon. A. H. Layard and Miss 
Guest, daughter of the late Sir John Guest, will take place on 
or about the 15th of next month. 

We understand that the 20th of April has been fixed for the 
marriage of Richard John Lloyd Price, Esq., of Rhiwlas, Bala, 
to Miss Evelyn Hopwood, third daughter of J. E. Greege- 
Hopwood, Esq., of Hopwood Hall, near Middleton, Lan- 
cashire. Miss Hopwood is connected by marriage with the 
Derby family, and Mr. Price is the representative of one of 
the oldest, wealthiest, and most popular county families in 
North Wales. 

We understand the marriage of Lady Mary Hamilton, only 
daughter of the late and sister of the present Duke of Hamil- 
ton, with Prince Hohenzollern, will take place in April, at 
Baden. After their mariage they intend to visit England and 
Scotland. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of Admiral Sir James Alexander Gordon, Knt., 
G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet and Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, was proved in London on the Sth inst., and the 
personalty sworn under 35,000/., by his daughters, Salvatora 
Maxwell Gordon and Elizabeth Anne Gordon, the joint act- 
ing executrixes, to whom the gallant admiral has left his 
furniture and household effects and his carriage. He leaves 
all his other effects, real and personal, including the reversion 
to which his estate will become entitled under the will of 
Lord Glenbervie, and all his estates in Scotland, amongst all 
his children equally. 

The will of Sir John Ralph Milbanke-Huskisson, Bart., 
late of Eartham House, Chichester, late Her Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Munich, was proved in London, on the 6th instant, by Lady 
Milbanke-Huskisson, the relict ; Mr. Horatio Manstield, of 
Liverpool ; and Mr. John Lucena Ross Kettle, Lincoln’s-inn, 
the acting executors, power being reserved to the Right Hon. 
William Francis Cowper, M.P., the other executor. ‘The per- 
sonalty was sworn under 20,000/, The will is dated 1859, 
with two codicils, October, 1866, and December 30, 1868, the 
latter being the day on which testator died, at the age of 
sixty-eight, leaving issue two sons and two daughters. He 
has bequeathed to his wife the residence of Eartham House 
for her life, and leaves her the furniture absolutely, together 
with an immediate legacy of 400/., and the interest arising 
from the personal estate, and also from the freehold estates 
purchased by him, which, after her decease, will revert to 
his eldest son and successor to the baronetcy ; the plate is 
also to go with the estates under settlement. 

The will of Sir Thomas Gresley, Bart., M.P. for South 
Derbyshire, who died on December 18 last, at the age of 
thirty-six, was proved at Derby, on the 5th ult, by his relict, 
the sole executrix, to whom he has bequeated the whole of 
his estates, real and personal. He has left a son, born 1867, 
who succeeds to the baronetcy. 

The will of Lady Riall, relict of the late General Sir 
Phineas Riall, K.C.H., was proved by the executors, Sir 
John Kirkland and the Hon. Peter Campbell Scarlett, the 
personalty being sworn under 14,000/.._ Her ladyship died on 
the 4th ult., at Hazlewood, near Tadcaster, aged seventy- 
four. She has bequeathed to Sir John Kirkland a legacy of 
1,000/. and a bronze service, and to the Hon. P. C. Scarlett a 
legacy of 200/., leaving the residue of her property to Mrs. 
Emily E. Russell Langdale and her children, 

The will of Lady Power, relict of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Manley Power, K.C.B. and K.T.S., was proved in London, 
on the 22nd ult., by Mr. Frederick Gwatkin, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
the sole executor. The personalty was sworn under 14,000/. 
The will is dated December 19, 1866, with a codical, January 
10, 1868 ; and her ladyship died January 10 last, at her resi- 
dence, Somerset-place, Bath, at the advanced age of eighty-four. 
Her ladyship was the daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Kings- 
mill Evans, Grenadier Guards, She has left the furniture at 
her residence, Somerset-place, to her youngest son, who in- 
herits the mansion upon her decease ; and, after making a few 
bequests, leaves all the rest of her property, real and per- 

sonal, equally between her two sons. 


The ex-Majesty of Spain’s future residence, Avenue Roi de 
Rome, is beautifully furnished. You enter by a vestibule of 
mosaic thirty feet in length, the roof supported by a double 
row of marble columns, leading to a staircase of white marble. 
The King’s apartment is on the ground floor, consisting of an 
antechamber, a drawing-room, billiard-room, a room entirely 
surrounded by presses for his coats; the apartments for the 
younger children contiguous with those of the King. On the 
first floor, the Queen’s suite, commencing by a sumptuous 
antechamber, hung with draperies and crimson and gold 
brocade, opening into a boudoir of ebony, rose satin, and 
chiselled gilt bronze, style Louis XVL, the bedroom and 
dressing-room to match. The furniture cost 12,0007. 

A golden wedding was celebrated at the Madeleine a few 
days ago. Everything in the way of decoration and music 
was prepared as if a great wedding was to come off. Suddenly 
the great door opened, and instead of a blushing bride, there 
entered a fine hale old man, having on his arm a sweet old 
lady with grey hair. They both walked with the agility of 
twenty years of age and as sprightly. They were followed 
by their children and grandchildren, really a ‘bright band, 
and received the smiles and approving nods of friends 
as they passed to the altar to return thanks. The “* bride 
wore an amethyst-coloured silk robe, black velvet mantle, 
trimmed with lace, white bonnet, and mauve feathers. The 
venerable abbé improved the occasion by pointing to so e€x- 
ceptional a thing as the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of happy married life, this being the second he had ever wit- 
nessed during his pastoral career. After the ceremony the 
‘‘ happy couple ” entertained their friends, and drove to drop 
cards on several young people, to encourage them by the ex- 
ample thus set. 

Mr. Green, of 86, Strand, is advertising, as may be seen by 
reference to our advertising columns, a quantity of -first-class 
electro plate, which he professes to offer at unusually low 
prices. 

Cova AND Voicr.—Epps’s GLYCERINE JusuBes.—Sore- 
ness and dryness, tickling and irritation, continually exciting 
coughs, with general hoarseness, are the symptoms imme- 
diately allayed by these jujubes. The salivary glands by 
the act of sucking are excited to pour out on the affected parts 
their secretion, which is immediately rendered actively heal- 
ing by the extremely efficacious properties of the glycerine 
gradually set free from the confection.—Prepared by James 
Epps and_Co., Homeeopathic Chemists, 112, Great Russell- 
street ; 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street.—La- 
belled tins, 2s, 6d. and 3s. 6d.; boxes, 6d. and Is. 
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Ir is stated that the Prince of Wales has taken for three 
years the Duke of Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick, on the loop 
line of the South-western Railway. 

From Constantinople we are told that Fuad Pasha’s widow 
is to get a pension of 250/. per month. The Sultan commu- 
nicated this determination to her in a personal interview. The 
funeral expenses will also be paid by the Turkish Government. 

A working man, in applying for a summons for an assault 
at the Wandsworth Police-court incidentally mentioned that 
he had been called an old man, Mr. Dayman remarked that 
the applicant bore his age very well unless he dyed, on which 
the man admitted that he did dye his hair and whiskers, 
because, he said, the younger he looked the better chance he 
had of getting work. 

ExrraorpDInARY Loncrviry.—The following remarkable 
illustrations of prolonged existence appeared in the obituary 
of The Times on Tuesday the 23rd inst., where the deaths of 
four ladies and as many gentlemen are recorded, whose united 
ages amounted to 669 years, giving an average of 83 years, 7 
months and 14 days to each. Of the ladies, the youngest was 
80 years of age, and the oldest 87; of the opposite sex, the 
youngest was 80, and the oldest had reached the great age of 
91; and it is deserving of special mention that one of 
the latter had been for 64 years a faithful and much 
respected domestic dn a private family, and was the last 
survivoz of three fellow-servants whose united terms of service 
exceeded 150 years, and who consequently must have reached 
advanced ages. 

A drunken cab-driver, while driving a few days ago at a 
rapid pace along Compton-street, Soho, came into collision 
with a light spring cart, and sbortly afterwards ran into a 
waggon, against which the cab was smashed, a gentleman 
inside fortunately escaping unhurt. At Marlborough-street 
the man said he had been to a wedding and had had drink 
given to him. Mr. Tyrwhitt fined him 40s. with the alter- 
native of a month’s imprisonment, and expressed his regret 
that he could not inflict a severer punishment. 

In the Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench an extension of time 
for a week was granted for a return to the writ of habeas 
corpus, ordering the production of the daughter of Lord and 
Lady Ffrench, who is now in Loretto Convent, Rathfarnham. 
Both sides agree to this course, as the young lady is ill, and 
her mother has been permitted to see her. “Lord Ffrench has 
made his daughter a ward of court, and has filed a petition 
praying to be made the guardian of her fortune. 

A great jewel robbery is reported from Torquay. The 
house of Miss Nepean, 9, Lisburn-crescent, was entered 
between seven and eight in the evening, and jewellery to the 
value of 200/. carried off. The booty consisted of a pearl 
necklace, containing between sixty and eighty pearls, a neck 
ornament with diamond set in gold, and several brooches, 
rings, and pins, some plate, an Indian shawl, &c. 

At Maidstone, on Monday night, a young lady named 
Brown suddenly threw herself into the Medway and was 
drowned, the cause of this act being a recent quarrel with her 
lover. Several persons were passing at the time, but apparently 
made little effort to save the poor girl, whose body was 
eventually recovered by drags. The affair has caused great 
excitement in the town, as the young lady was very respect- 
ably connected. An inquest was held on Wednesday. 

A ~Emovement has been set on foot by a section of the 
evangelical party against the introduction of music and painted 
windows in churches. 
of money has been given for a prize essay, and the adjudicators 
appointed are the Dean of Ripon (Dr. MecNeile), the Rev. C. 
J. Goodhart, rector of Wetherden, and Dr. Adam Crawford. 

The hearing of the charges preferred by Mdme. Rachel 
against Mr. Haynes, formerly her solicitor, has been resumed 
before Master Smith. Some of the papers report the proceed- 
ings at considerable length, but it does not appear that any 
fact of importance which has not already been made public 
was elicited. Mdme. Rachel in the course of her examination 
offered to tell the Master in private the names of the ladies 
who had been enamelled by her. Some of them, she said, 
were of high rank, and paid her large sums of money. She 
would not make the names public because her children would 
need to get a living after she was dead. 

A new nunnery is in course of erection near the Kensington 
Cemetery, at Hanwell, and will shortly be ready for consecra- 
tion and occupation, The whole of the cost, estimated to 
exceed 2,000/., has been promised to be defrayed by an 
opulent lady belonging to the Romish communion. 

A labyrinth of passages communicating with large cham- 
bers hewn in the chalk has been found at Guildford. In all, 
six rock-hewn chambers have now been discovered. Anti- 
quarians differ as to the original purposes to which these 
chambers were applied, but there is some ground for suppos- 
ing them to have been dungeons in connexion with the castle, 
and to have been relinquished in the reign of Henry VIL, 
agreeably to a petition from the inhabitants of Guildford. A 
number of bones have been dug up. 

Last week Messrs. Peate and Co., wine merchants of 
Sydney, brought an action in the Court of Common Pleas to 
recover from the person claiming to be Sir Roger Charles 
Doughty Tichborne a sum of 265/. upon a bill of exchange 
drawn by that gentleman on Messrs. Drummond in favour of 
a Mr. Butts, who endorsed the instrument to the plaintiffs, 
A verdict was found for the amount claimed, and the-plain- 
tiffs, declining to accede to a suggestion that they should wait 
until the defendant had obtained the estates he claims, ob- 
tained an order for immediate payment. 

A sad accident has just befallen Mdme. de Lurcy, wife of 
an examining magistrate in Paris. Whilst dressing for a 
soirée, her dress caught fire at the chimney, and notwith- 
standing that prompt aid was afforded by her husband and the 
servants, she was severely burnt in several places. 

The Bishop of London has made the following arrangements 
for confirmation in his diocese during the month of March : 
March 1, Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea ; March 3, St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell, and St. Gabriel, Pimlico ; March 5, 
Holy Trinity, Paddington, and St. Peter’s, Notting-hill ; 
March 8, Holy Trinity Church, Haverstock-hill ; March 10, 
St. Mathew’s, Bethnal-green ; March 12, St, Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields ; March 15, Harrow Schosl ; March 17, Mortlake and 
Twickenham : March 19, Hampstead and Highgate; March 
20, King’s College and School ; March 25, St. James's, West- 
minster. : 

Miss Burdett Coutts’ market in Columbia-square, close to 
Shoreditch Church, which is expected to be ready for opening 
about the Ist of May, has been inspected by the members of 
the Shoreditch Vestry. The style of architecture 1s domestic 
gothic. After the vestrymen had been shown over the build- 
ing they were entertained at luncheon in one of the large 
cellars, which was brilliantly lighted up. 

Juast week Mr. John Mayall, jun., a son of the well-known 
photographer, and two friends, made a journey from London 
to Brighton on velocipedes. Part of the journey—down hill 


In order to carry out the object, a sum | 


from Clayton to Brighton—was run at the speed of one mile 
in four minutes. 

The final arrangements were made at Dover last week for 
the Easter Monday Volunteer Review. The Regular forces 
present, including Artillery and Engineers, will comprise to- 
gether about 3,000 men, and steps are to be taken to request 
the consent of the Admiralty to the presence and assist« 
ance of a number of men-of-war and gunboats in the sham fight, 

The Italian journals state that the Princess Margherita is 
enciente, but no official annotincement has yet been issued. 

The Princess Baciocchi has left her fortune, said to 
amount to seven millions of francs (280,000/.), to the Prince 
Imperial. 

A sad accident happened to a wedding party in Carmarthen- 
shire a few days ago. A farmer named Thomas was married 
to Miss Griffiths, the daughter of a neighbour. The party 
spent the day at Carmarthen, and left in a trap at about 
seven in the evening, the night being rainy and extremely 
dark. When about half way, the horse suddenly stopped, 
became restive, and finally backed over an embankment into 
the river Gwili, which runs parallel with the road. Mr. 
Griffiths and his daughter, and a man named Evans, succeeded 
in getting out, but the bridegroom was drowned, and his body 
was not recovered until the next day. The deceased was 
fifty-five years of age, and his bride was many years younger. 

At the Nottingham Police-court on Monday, Mr. Henry 
Dunnington, formerly a member of the Town Council and of 
the Board of Guardians, was charged with having violently 
assaulted his wife on the previous Saturday evening. The de- 
fendant went home drunk, and struck his wife several blows 
on the head, rendering her insensible. He afterwards kicked 
over the tea-table, at which his children were partaking of 
that meal. The bench sentenced the defendant to two months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, without the option of a fine 
—at the expiration of that term, to find sureties to keep the 
peace for six months longer. 

We understand that Miss Saurin’s father was formerly 
steward and gardener to Mr. Smith, of Anns Brook, an Irish 
landowner. The name was originally Sauruhain, and he 
married into the family of the Matthews, of Hanover, in the 
same neighbourhood. Father Matthews is the maternal 
uncle of Miss Saurin. We believe that Roman Catholic 
opinion in Ireland is much divided as to his conduct, and that 
many are angry with the /reeman’s Journal for giving no 
report of the trial. 

A farmer named Page, residing at Brookweir-common, near 
St. Briavels, eight miles from Chepstow, has murdered his 
wife by cutting her throat, and afterwards hung himself on 
one of his apple-trees. The couple were about sixty years of 
age, and it is said Page was annoyed in consequence of his 
wife having lent one of their children £100 unknown to him. 

The police of Berlin have just made known the following 
extraordinary occurrence. <A little girl, nine years old, was 
being conducted along the street by her governess, on her way 
to school, when she was suddenly snatched up by a well- 
dressed man, and thrust into a carriage in which a veiled 
female was seated. The man immediately sprang upon the 
box, and before the governess, in her astonishment, could cry 
out for assistance, the carriage had disappeared. This abduc- 
tion took place in the very centre af the capital. 

The fate of Mrs. Surratt, who was executed in 1865 for al- 
leged complicity in the plot to assassinate President Lincoln, 
will not be soon forgotten. by one section of the American 
people. It was always contended by many that the woman 
was innocent, and those who were instrumental in her 
prosecution do not like her name to be mentioned oftener 
than is necessary. ‘Che other day her remains were given 
up to her friends for private burial, and the incident led 
to some curious revelations. It was never known before 
where the assassin Booth had been buried. It was thought 
that ‘‘demonstrations” of an unpleasant kind would be 
made over his grave, and the few who knew the secret kept it 
well. It now appears that the body was brought to Washing- 
ton, and buried in the old penitentiary buildings, in the pre- 
sence of Secretary Stanton, three police officers, and the com- 
mandant of the arsenal. The ware-room chosen as a tem- 
porary tomb was boarded up, the door locked, and the key 
taken away by Secretary Stanton. Booth’s relatives are now 
asking for his body, in order that it may receive Christian 
burial. It is quite as well, for more reasons than one, that 
the Government stayed its hand in putting accused persons to 
death after Wirtz, the keeper of Andersonville, perished on 
the scaffold. 

The Jrish Times aunounces that the Prince of Wales intends 
to obtain a fishing and shooting lodge in the South or West of 
Ireland. It likewise mentions that the Channel fleet will visit 
all the important ports on the Irish coast this year. 

In order to alleviate a little of the distress arising from the 
closing of the clothing stores at Woolwich, orders have been 
issued to send 1,000 shirts weekly to be made by the widows 
or wives of soldiers having families to support. 

Advices from Rome say that the Marquis of Bute’s contri- 
bution to Peter’s-pence is 30,000fr. annually. 

At Great Bridge, near Birmingbam, a girl eleven years of 

age was reproved by her mother for obtaining goods from a 
shop under the pretext that they were for a neighbour, and 
told her that a policeman would be sent for. The girl appeared 
greatly terrified, and said she would poison herself, Her 
mother took no notice of the threat, but the girl immediately 
went to a chemist’s shop and obtained a packet of ‘* mouse 
powder,” which contained a quantity of strychnine, and 
poisoned herself with it. At the inquest, the coroner re- 
marked that the law was very lax in regard to the sale by 
chemists of dangerous compounds to children, for there were 
nine or ten deaths every year through cases of that kind. 
The jury found that the deceased committed suicide by taking 
poison while in an unsound state of mind. 
An extraordinary story of the abduction and restitution of a 
child was told in the Liverpool papers on Wednesday. A 
widow named Coleman, about ten days ago, gave her baby, 
fourteen months old, to a boy, and asked him to carry it out 
in the street, which he did. A woman came up to the lad, 
and remarking that the baby was cold, said she would take it 
to its mother. The boy allowed the woman to get the child, 
and nothing more was heard of it until last night, when a 
woman, described as respectably dressed—whether the one 
who originally took the child cannot be known—came up toa 
girl in the street where the baby was taken, delivered it to 
her, and desired her to take it to Mrs. Coleman, which she 
did. The oddest. part of the story is that the baby was 
poorly dressed when taken away, but had rather costly 
clothes on when it was brought back. 


‘I was suffering greatly a few weeks ago from severe pains 
about the kidneys and excessive weakness in the back, accom- 
panied with nauseous sickness, confined to my bed, when a friend 
who had long known and had experienced great good from Perry 
Davis’s Pain Killer brought me a bottle, which I used with the 
best results, and am now happily recovered —A, SHIRREFFS, 
Woodside, Aberdeen, October 24, 1867.—To Perry Davis & Son. 
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INVOLUNTARILY flowers 
create a pleasant sensation 
on the mind. It would be 
difficult to despond in a 
room filled with growing 
flowers, and animated with 
the songs of birds, their fit- 
ting accompaniment. <A ray 
of hope, of heavenly pro- 
mise, must penetrate to the 
heart stricken deepest with 
sorrow, whilst to others, 
under ordinary. circum- 
stances, the feelings become 
more cheerful, and_ the 

ray “8 thoughts intuitively fall into 
a pleasant strain, where flowers are filling the atmosphere 
with their sweet and subtle essences. Every breakfast- 
room should be cheered by such influences ; many persons 
hardly realise how far so small a circumstance would go 
to make life happier, by helping us to begin the morning 
with a glad heart and under the spell of simple and holy 
influences. There is, indeed, nothing to be coveted 
amongst the cheaper comforts of a city like flowers. I1t 
may be that we cannot command the wild, heaven-im- 
planted seedlings springing up around the footsteps of 
some, in all the unfettered grace of Nature, but the win- 
dow may be crowded with bright blossoms nevertheless, 
and a lesson of hope and cheerfulness received from their 
perfumed leaflets. 

Poets specially love flowers, and the bard hath strung 
his lyre to sing about them ; classic lore is crowned with 
their garlands ; and though they all speak their one lan- 
guage of love and promise to the Christian heart, the 
pagans of old, who could not read as we can, yet felt their 
secret influence, gave to each its story and its emblem, 
and twined the sweet creation around the mythology 
with which they strove to fill that void in the human 
heart which aspires so strongly after a higher and 
nobler life. To add a few words to some of these grace- 
ful fables, to notice the historical facts and romantic 
stories associated with the subject, to speak of the medi- 
cinal qualities and attributed sentiments of flowers, and 
to supply a few brief quotations from the poets about 
Nature’s gems, is the pleasant task which we have set 
before us and aspire to carry out in these papers. 

Tue VioLteT.—The violet, ‘‘if not the first, the 
sweetest of the year,” and the sweetest of the tlowers 
indigenous to British soil, has a right to claim the first place 
in the floral chapter, and to be made known to the reader 
as Io, the bashful daughter of Atlas, who was transformed 
into her present condition by Diana as she Hed from the 
addresses of Apollo, and still continues timidly to con- 
ceal herself from intruding strangers amidst her leaves. 
It is with such fancies as these that the ancients endea- 
voured to give an individual interest to every flower, and 
to cause them to raise a sentiment or breathe a moral. 
But this unpretending child of Flora seems to. have 
gained even higher notice with them, since a golden 
violet was the reward of skill in their games. 

The purple violet, in the language of flowers, is now the 
accepted emblem of modesty, but formerly it seems to 
have represented faithfulness. The interpretation of the 
white blossom is innocence. But there is another beauti- 
ful and abundant though scentless variety of a pale blue 
shade, which grows on heath and in wood, spreading 
along the ground. Some call at ‘the Dog Violet,” but 
it also bears the more poetical name and sentiment of 
‘* Love in Idleness.” It is to be found in wild luxuriance 
in the neighbourhood of Hampstead. 

The sweet violet was anciently much used in medicine, 
and has been introduced into heraldry with the motto, 
‘*J1 faut me chercher” (I must be sought after). 

In 1815, when Napoleon landed in France, he had a 
bunch of violets in his hand, which he distributed to his 
friends ; soon afterwards this flower became a_ party 
signal, and often served the interests of the exile. At 
St. Helena violets grew round his dwelling, and he 
took pleasure in cultivating them himself. 

Shakespeare sings of the violet with a sweetness that 
rivals in song the perfume of his subject :— 

That strain again ; it had a dying fall ; 
O, it came o’er mine ear like the sweet South, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour, 
—Twelfth Night. 


-— Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath. 


— Winter's Tale. 
Barry Cornwall says :— 

For tho’ the rose has more perfuming power, 

The violet, haply, ’cause ’tis almost lost, 

And takes us so much trouble to discover, 

Stands first with most—but always with a lover. 


The following original lines by the compiler partake 
both of the past and present sentiments attributed to the 
violet-—modesty and faithfulness; and with these we 
must close our first paper :— 

THE WITHERED VIOLET, 
I have a withered violet that nestles near my heart, 
' It is the same you gave to me when fortune bade us part ; 
Though many flowers have bloomed since then, and died and 
left no trace, 
Yet this, like miser’s treasured hoard, lies in its hiding place. 
The brightest diamond of the East from me could never buy 
That ae flower your fingers pluck’d when I was standing 
nig nS 
You gave it, and a drop of dew was resting in its cup— 


It might have been a tear—you sigh’d, and could not then 
look up. 


Tho’ withered now its slender stalk, and all its colours fled, 
The perfume lingers still which in its brightest days it shed ; 
And so my heart when loneliest, and hope had passed away, 
Found even in that hopeless love a sweet beyond decay ; 


And now that you have bade me think we’ll be no more apart, 
I bless this little flow’r which kept you ever near my heart. 
And p’r’aps some happy summer’s eve when you and love 
are near, 
You will confess what gemm’d that flow’r—a dewdrop or a 
tear 
(To be continued. ) 


Correspondence, 
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PRIMROSES. 
To the Editor of the Lady’s Own Paper. 


Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire ; 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nursed in whirling storms, 

And cradled in the winds, 


So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity ; in some lone walk 

Of life she rears her head, 

Obscure and unobserved. 

Well, we have not had a “ dark and sullen ” winter this 
season, at any rate, and hence it is that ‘‘the promise of 
the year,” the early, beautiful primrose is so fine. I have 
just received two such lovely, large bunches from a dear, 
kind lady, whose sole aim, I do believe, is to give people 
pleasure, and who, knowing how passionately fond I am 
of flowers, especially of ‘‘ Nature’s wildings,” has sent me 
a perfect floral treat, and thus given me a fitting subject 
for a little note to THE Lapy’s Own. 

The primrose and the cowslip are nearly related, in fact 
the genus of primworts (primula) is a large one, and the 
name is derived (the generic name, I mean), from primus, 
first, a very appropriate one it is, too, on account of the 
early appearance of most of the members. There 
are the varied kinds of auricula, all derived from the 
primula auricula of the Swiss Alps, and the primula sili- 
kienosis of the Himalayas, which shows its full yellow 
blossoms in full beauty at full 17,000 feet elevation. 

Our own oxlip, the primula elation, is said by some 
botanists to be a hybrid between the cowslip and the 
primrose, and the primula Scotica, or Scottish primrose, 
found chiefly on the shores of the Orkneys, is rather rare ; 
but not one of them can vie in beauty, in my estimation, 
with the primrose of our own hedges. Truthfully can I 
say with Campbell— 


What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks. 


Those now on my table recall happy days and scenes not 

forgotten, but long unvisited; hours when the magic 

power of nature, as exhibited in her ‘‘cultureless buds,” 

held far greater sway over me than all the magnificent 

treasures collected by the florist’s art ; and the spell still 

acts. HELEN E. Watney. 
February 22. 


THE LITTLE SHOE. 
A Sona. 


LAUGHING, and humming an idle air, 
I threw the drawer’s contents aside ; 

Trifles of old days I scattered there, 
And papers in haste untied ; 


Struck, as it were, by a random shot, 
I felt an old wound bleed anew, — 
Carelessly seeking I know not what, 
I came on a little shoe. 


Memory flashed on me, sadly sweet : 
Rang out the merry laugh of yore : 

Echoed the beat of those tiny feet 
That pattered along the floor : 


Chubby round face, so demure and wise, 
Shone out with brow so angel-fair, 

Dreamy reflection of hare-bell eyes, 
And halo of golden hair, 


Pet names, and jokes of her infant play 
Struck on my heart with a sudden blow ;— 
Lirs, in the morn of one dreadful day, 
And Death, e’er the sun was low ! 


Poor little relic ! brief hour of sport ! 
What shame to me if tears will fall ! 
Springtime of babyhood, oh, how short ! 


This poor little shoe how small ! ANON. 
A Success UNPRECEDENTED. — MARAVILLA Cocoa Is 


PERFECTION.—The Globe says: ‘‘ Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla 
Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis- 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homeo- 
paths and invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or 
valuable beverage.”—Sold in packets only, by all Grocers, 

Mr. W. B. Scott is engaged in the preparation of a series of 
designs to be employed, we trust under his own superinten- 
dence, for the decoration of two ofthe large windows on the 
staircase in the South Kensington Museum. These designs 
are intended to illustrate the arts and crafts of civilised life. 


THE LOVE oF CHILDREN.—I am fond of children. I think 
them the poetry of the world, the fresh flowers of our hearths 
and homes ; little conjurors, with their ‘‘natural magic,” 
evoking by their spells what delights and enriches all ranks, 
and equalises the different classes of society. Often as they 
bring with them anxieties and cares, and live to occasion 
sorrow and grief, we should get on very badly without them. 
Only think, if there was never anything anywhere to be seen 
but great grown-up men and women, how we should long for 
the sight of a little child! Every infant comes into the world 
like a delegated prophet, the harbinger and herald of good 
tidings, whose office it is ‘‘ to turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children,” and to draw ‘‘the disobedient to the wisdom of 
the just.” A child softens and purifies the heart, warming 
and melting it by its gentle presence ; it enriches the soul by 
new feelings, and awakens within it what is favourable to 
virtue. Itisa beam of life, a fountain of love, a teacher 
whose lessons few can resist. Infants recall us from much 
that engenders and encourages selfishness, that freezes the 
affections, roughens the manners, indura‘es the heart ; they 
brighten the home, deepen love, invigorate exertion, infuse 
courage, and vivify and sustain the charities of life. It would 


Dotes Interesting ena (Oop. 


Coat, A NAME For THE Dress or WomMAN.—In the inven- 
tory of utensils and furniture of Milford Church, Suffolk, made 
in the year 1529, occurs the following entry :— 

COATS BELONGING TO OUR LADY. 

‘* A coat for the good days, of cloth of tissue bordered with 
white ; and for her son another of the same. 

‘* A coat of crimson velvet, and another for her son. 

‘“A coat of white damask bordered with green velvet. 

‘* A vestment of green satin,” &e. 


PErsonau Sraristics.—The oldest duke is the Duke of 
Leinster, aged 77 ; the youngest, the Duke of Norfolk, aged 
21. The oldest Marquis, the Marquis of Westmeath, aged 
83 ; the youngest, the Marquis of Ely, aged 19. The oldest 
Earl, the Earl of Onslow, aged 91; the youngest, the Earl of 
Carnwath, aged 10. The oldest Viscount, Viscount Gough, 
aged 89 ; the youngest, Viscount Clifden, aged 5. The oldest 
Baron, Lord St. Leonards, aged 87; the youngest, Lord 
Rodney, aged 11. The oldest member of the Privy Counci 
is Lord St. Leonards, aged 87; the youngest his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, aged 24. The oldest 
member of the House of Commons is William Barrow, member 
for South Nottinghamshire, aged 84; the youngest, John 
Hutton, member for Northallerton, aged 21. The oldest 
Judge in England is Vice-Chancellor Sir John Stuart, aged 
75 ; the youngest, Sir Henry Hannen, aged 48. The oldest 
Judge in Ireland is the Right Hon. David R. Pigot, Chief 
Baron, aged 68; the youngest, the Right Hon. Michael 
Morris, aged 41. The oldest Scotch Lord of Session is 
Hercules J. Robertson, Lord Benholme, aged 72; the 
youngest, Right Hon. Sir Colman O’Loghlan, aged 49. The 
oldest Archbishop is the Archbishop of Armagh, aged 
67; the youngest, the Archbishop of York, aged 49. 
The oldest Bishop, the Bishop of Exeter, aged 91; the 
youngest, the Bishop of Derry, aged 44. ' The oldest Baronet, 
Sir Hanson Berney, aged 88 ; the youngest, Sir Henry Hayes 
Lawrence, aged 4. The oldest Civil and Military Knight is 
General Sir Arthur B. Clifton, aged 96; the youngest, Sir 
Robert G. Colquhoun, aged 31. 

Bear Sreak—The Pall Mall Gazette remarks : ‘It is now 
many years since M. Alexandre Dumas wrote his celebrated 
chapter on ‘ Le bifteck d’ours’ in the ‘Impressions de Voyage 
en Suisse ;’ but the Parisians have not forgotten it, and ‘bear 
steak’ is, it is said, about to become a very popular, or rather 
a highly recherché dish inthe French capital. The bears are 
to be imported from Russia, and the first of a series, ordered 
by a dealer in game of the Rue Montorguoil, arrived in Paris 
a few days ago by the Northern Railway. The beast, which 
travelled in a wooden house, made specially for his reception 
and accommodation, is said to have weighed 3074 kilogrammes 
—upwards of 6001b. 

TABLE Napkins, AND How To Fotp Tuem.—If there is 
one thing more than another in which a man of talent may 
display the resources of a cultivated mind, it is napkins, 
What did we have? Only five styles continually repeated, and 
those the very commonest, familiar to a benighted boots—the 
single mitre, the boat, canoe, shoe, and slipper. How the 
public endures it at a guinea dinner puzzles me. That is my 
style at two-and-six per head. At a guinea dinner for one 
hundred persons I give one hundred different designs in 
napkins, all of them artistic—tulip, lily, rose, fleur-de-luce, 
fountain, the five orders of architecture, pheasant, double 
mitre, and so on. Then, for the Chair and the Vice, the 
double fan, the finest conception of a napkin extant. Inever 
saw the man who could fold the double fan quicker than I. It 
takes me half-an-hour, every minute of it, and I will fold two 
out of three for a wager. When I say two out of three, I mean 
you cannot always depend on the laundress. You must have 
a yard and a quarter napkin, starched as stiffas pasteboard, to 
turn a work of art, and you can seldom get them starched up 
to it. A professional man would not risk his reputation by 
attempting to fold more than two out of three, not even if he 
is acquainted with the laundress.—Chambers's Journal. 

The other day, while the curé of the Madeleine Church was 
discussing business in the vestry with a friend, a small 
insignificant-looking person entered and desired to speak with 
him. The curé, with his well-known air of a tambour majeur, 
curtly told him to sit down and wait. The small man, how- 
ever, remained standing. This displeased the curé, who 
exclaimed, ‘* Monsieur, I desire you to seat yourself.” 
Instead of complying the gentleman paced rapidly up and 
down the room until the curé, fairly irritated, insisted in so 
peremptory a manner as to compel obedience. In about a 
quarter of an hour, business being finished, he turned to the 
stranger, ‘‘ Monsieur, what is it you desire?” The latter, 
replied, in a thin shrill voice, ‘M. le Curé. I wish to inquire 
at what hour to-morrow you will be able to baptize an infant, 
for whom I am to be sponsor?’ An hour was named, and he 
was told to write his name, and that of the godmother, at full 
length in the register book, which was presented to him for 
that purpose. ‘T'o the surprise of the curé he wrote down, 
‘* Francois Assise, Roi d’Espagne, and Isabella, Reine 
d’Espagne.” To complete the scene,.there entered imme- 
diately afterwards the ex-Queen herself, attended by another 
personage, whose face is now sufliciently known to the 
Parisians, They had waited until they were tired for the re- 


be a terrible world, I do tnink, if it was not embellished by pe pearance of the ex-King, and had at last come in search of 


little children,— Binney, 


1m, 
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Outward bound—books. 

A bad omen—to owe men money. 

Natural politeness—the boughs of trees. 

Bond robbery—stealing a marriage certificate. 

The best head-quarters—Brains. 

How to ‘‘ Serve” a dinner.—Eat it. 

A. ‘Ladies’ Supplement.’’—Crinoline ! 

Useful Domestic Cookery.—Making both ends ‘‘ meat.” 

When autumn is married to winter the wedding cake is 
always frosted. 

A ‘*Head Gardener.”—A maker of artificial flowers for 
ladies’ hair. 

A cynic thinks that the school in which women study is the 
academy of design. 

When does a ship tell a falsehood ?—When she lies at the 
wharf. 

Why is a pawnbroker like a drunkard ?—Because he takes 
the pledge, but cannot always keep it. 

A coxcomb talking of the transmigration of souls, said, ‘*In 
the time of Moses, I have no doubt I was the golden calf.” 
‘Very likely,” replied a lady, ‘‘ time has robbed you of no- 
thing but the gilding.” 

A pert fellow, seeing in the street an old woman who drove 
some asses, said, ‘‘ Hail, Mother of Asses.” ‘* All hail my 
son,” answered she. The man felt his ears lengthen as he 
walked away. 

‘* Them soldiers must be an awful dishonest set,” said an 
old lady, ‘‘for not a night seems to pass that some sentry is 
not relieved of his watch.” 

A man out West, who offered bail fora friend, was asked 
by the judge if he had any incumbrance on his farm, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes,” said he, ‘*‘ my old woman.” 

A traveller inquired of a guide the reason why ‘‘echo” was 
always spoken of as a ‘‘she,” and was informed that it was 
because it always had the last word. 

Said an ambitious youth one day to a young lady: ‘‘ Don’t 
you think I’d better dye my moustache?” caressing the infant 
prodigy. ‘‘I think if you let it alone it'll die itself,” said 
the lady. : 

A gentleman travelling in a railway carriage was amused by 
a constant fire of words between two ladies. One of them at 
last kindly inquired if their conversation did not make his 
head ache? when he answered, with a good deal of ingeni- 
ousness, ‘‘ No, ma’am, I’ve been married twenty years.” 

The Paris Figaro says : ‘‘ Two friends met the other day in 
the street. ‘What a shocking bad hat you wear,’ exclaimed 
one of them. ‘My dear friend, I wear it only because I love 
my own liberty.’ ‘But what on earth has your liberty to do 
with the hat? ‘O, a great deal; my wife has sworn she 
would never walk out with me as long as I should wear such 
a hat.’ ” 

Many years ago Prince Metternich first tasted rhubarb tart 
in England, and was so pleased with it that he took care to 
send some plants to his Austrian garden. On the occasion of 
a large party in the following year, the Prince ordered rhubarb 
to be served up, dressed as it was in England. His cook knew 
nothing of English usage, and selecting the large leaves, 
dressed them up as spinnach. The guests made wry faces at 
this English dish, and well they might; rhubarb was dis- 
carded thenceforth from the Prince’s table. 

WI?rty THOUGH WEARY.—An honest Hibernian whose 
bank pocket, to use his own phrase, had stopped payment, 


was forced to the sad necessity of perambulating the streets» 


two nights together, for the want of a few pence to pay his 
lodgings, when accidentally hearing a person talking of the 
lying-in hospital, he cried, ‘‘That’s the place for me, for I 
have been lying out these two nights past.” 
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AFTER THE DANCE, 
Charles, 

Tell me, Laura, why that sadness ? 
Tell me why that look of care? 
Why has fled that look of gladness 

That thy face was wont to wear ? 
Laura. 
Charles, ’tis useless to dissemble, 
Well my face may wear a frown, 
For Pve lost my largest hairpin, 
And my chignon’s coming down ! 

A SENTIMENTAL Younc Lapy on Bonners.—Oh ! the 
bonnets of my girlhood—the kind 1 wore to school! I really 
thought them pretty—I must have been a fool. And yet [ 
used to think myself on hats a jaunty miss; perhaps I was, 
as fashion went ; but what was that to this? Oh! the lovely 
little pancake—the charming little mat! It makes my head 
so level, and so very, very flat. Oh! a sister's love is charm- 
ing, as everybody knows ; and a handsome cousin’s love is 
nice (that is, I should suppose); and the love of a true lover 
is a love that cannot fail—but the love of a new bonnet is the 
dearest love of all. 

A Yankee correspondent says there are no daily papers 
published in his town, but there is a ladies’ sewing meeting, 
which answers the very same purpose. 

If brooks are, as poets call them, the most joyous things in 
nature, what are they always ‘‘ murmuring” about ? 

A young lady from ‘‘ the States” arrived in Hamilton, 
Canada, the other day, and was seen to be suffering from an 
aggravated development of the ‘‘Grecian bend.” At the 
custom-house she was subjected to the usual treatment, and 
relieved of twelve yards of black silk velvet, six pair of 
French kid gloves, forty yards of rich lace, four white ostrich 
feathers, and a bottle of magic hair restorer. She was con- 
valescent at last accounts, 

Two gentlemen, noted for their fondness of exaggeration 
were stating how they fared at their different hotels. One 
observed that at his hotel he had tea so strong it was neces- 
sary to confine it in an iron vessel. ‘‘At mine,” said the 
other, ‘‘it is made so weak it has not the strength to run out 
of the teapot.” 

This is the way a coloured gentleman in New York State 
announced his intended marriage, combining bnsiness with 
pleasure: ‘‘ Notice. —Seazar Carter will be married at Miller’s 
Hall, November 25, 1868, at seven o’clock p.m. Admittance 
to the hall, fifty cents, A good time expected, Come one, 
come all.—SEAzAR CARTER.” 

There was one tragedy in Salem, Massachusetts, which Mr. 
Longfellow neglected to notice in his recent poems. <A head- 
stone in a churchyard in that city tells the whole story in two 
lines, as follows :— 

‘* Elizabeth Lowering rears this marble slab 
To her dear John, who died of eating crab.” 


(From Punch.) 

MAKING UP For I1T.—Lady: ‘‘ But if you hunt five days a- 
week, you can’t have time for anything else!’ Foxhunter: 
“*O yes, I do lots of things ; and then I am churchwarden on 
Sunday, don’t you know ?” 

A Fine Openinc.—Here’s a chance! The Strand Union 
is prepared to give twenty pounds a year and part rations to 
a night nurse. Her hours are from seven in the evening till 
seven in the morning. What munificence ! Almost as much 
as the wages of an errand boy. 

ReEApInG WitTHovut TEARs.-—Teacher: ‘‘ And what comes 
after S, Jack?’ Pupil: ‘‘T.” Teacher: ‘‘ And what comes 
after T?” Pupil: ‘‘ For all that we have received,” &c., &c. 

Which is the wickedest portion of America? Why Sin-sin- 
naughty, to be sure. 

A Warm Reception.—A Crowded Levee. 


(From Fun.) 
Ratner WArM.—tThe effects of this damp muggy weather 


have been go extensively felt that even some of the drains 
have appeared flushed. 
4 eriaumets Motto for a bottle of Hair-dye.—‘‘ Keep it 
ark ! 
‘(From the Pree Lance.) 
Drawing from Nature.—Extracting teeth. 
A Sky-lark.—Going up in a ballocn, 
A Colour difficult to see.—Blind mun’s buff. 
A. Box-organ.—The ear. 


M. Tardieu, the celebrated chemist, has made some in- 
teresting and important experiments with red stockings im- 
ported from England. After extracting the colouring matter, 
he introduced a certain quantity of it beneath the skin of a 
dog, which died in twelve hours. A rabbit similarly treated 
expired in eight hours, and a frog in four. Opening the 
animals, M. Tardieu re-extracted the red colouring matter 
from their bodies, and with it dyed a skein of silk. In his 
report, communicated to the Académie des Sciences, M. Tar- 
dieu condemns the use of ‘coraline” (the mineral poison to 
which the fatal stockings owe their brilliant but deceptive 
hue) as an article of general commerce ; and recommends that 
the importation of red stockings from England be absolutely 
prohibited, 

A witchcraft case is reported from South Devon. Two or 
three young women living at Dittisham fell ill. Their 
mothers, thinking they had been ‘‘ill-wished’—that is, 
looked upon with an ‘evil eye”’—consulted a wizard at 
Teignmouth, who said the young women were ‘‘deeply 
wounded,” but promised a cure for a certain amount of 
money. The money was paid, but the girls still remained 
unwell, and at last the wizard said nothing could be done for 
them, and he gave the affair up as hopeless after receiving a 
good round sum. A ‘‘witch” was then consulted at Dart- 
mouth, and many pounds, it is said, were expended on her— 
the money being sent by ‘‘ some secret friend” to ensure suc- 
cess. Subsequently the young women got well, and the cure 
was attributed to the witch, who demanded 4/. in one sum. 
The mothers, however, were unable to raise the amount, and 
got a friend to interpose with a person known as the ‘‘ white 
witch” at Darmouth, and he so alarmed the woman by threat- 
ening to bring the case before the magistrates that she not 
only relinquished her claim to the 4/. but returned part of 
the money she had previously received. 

The Court Circular, of Saturday, October 24, says: ‘* An 
important discovery has just been made, that Cocoa, peculiarly 
prepared, forms the best and most nutritious food for animals of 
all descriptions. The experience of all consumers proves that 
horses, cows, or pigs, who partake of this food, mixed along with 
their ozher provender, are in a much healthier condition, yield 
more produce, and are less liable to disease than cattle fed in the 
ordinary manner. Another great advantage is that by its use a 
considerable saving is effected. We recommend our readers to 
give the new condiment called the ‘ Nutritious Cocoa Extract’ a 
fair trial, as we are sure, while they benefit pecuniarily, their 
animals will physically improve. The proprietors are the North 
British Cattle Food Company, of 173, Bishopsgate-street, E.C., 
who will be glad to forward a sample of 250 feeds for 10s., or 
1,000 feeds for 34s. 

Hottoway’s Piius.—If half the attention were bestowed on 
preserving health as is given to regain it when unfortunately it 
has been lost, man’s happiness would be vastly augmented. 
Everybody’s wish is most certainly to be well; but to attain to 
that desirable state during the winter months of fogs and chills 
was a disputed question prior to the discovery of Holloway’s 
Pills. No one need hesitate to take Holloway’s medicine during 
the versatile and dismal months. His Pills will cast out any 
noxious matter which may have entered the lungs, and likewise pre- 
vent disease arising from checked perspiration, sedentary habits, 
or ill-ventilated rooms, by rousing the activity of the liver, and 
stimulating the kidneys to abundant secretion. 


GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO., 
ALBION HOUSE 
119, 120, 121, 122, & 123, BOROUGH. 


ENLARGEMENT AND ALTERATIONS OF PREMISES, 


Finding it necessary to enlarge their present Establishment Messrs. GOODE, GAINSFORD, 


Spoons and Forks Stamped Al Quality, of the best Manufacture, and 


Guaranteed by 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 
82, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTIMATE ;— 
King’s, Thread, and 


g 
Old English, Plain. Bead Pattern. 


& CO. have succeeded in obtaining the adjoining Houses, Nos. 117 & 118, Borough, which they are . Enea” Tepes Cs mea Oe eco se Pte 4s memmette et rt 
about to Rebuild; and, to further promote the convenience and comfort of their Customers, they 12 ,, Tea *, ‘ o 156 230 
intend also to Remodel their present Premises. , ; ” = pane . 0 a 0 0 1 0 
Prior to commencing these alterations, Messrs. GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO. have decided go. aGravy 12660 114.0 

upon clearing out, as far as practicable, a large portion of their valuable Stock, especially such as 2 Ladles, Sauce . 012 0 017 0 
would be most liable to injury. They will therefore offer, during the month of February, the whole A Forks fone . " A ; : uy : 
of their Stock from the following Departments, at a considerable reduction in price—viz., 12. ,, ” Dessert yi 3)85-0 412 0 
£19 8 6 £27 6 0 

SHAWLS, MANTLES, AND SEALSKIN JACKETS. Discount, 50 percent. .. “ . 919 6 1313 0 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SILKS £9 9 0 £1313 0 


(Black and Coloured). 


FANCY DRESS MATERIALS AND COSTUMES, 


In all the various Fabrics. 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN AND SHEETINGS. 
BLANKETS AND FLANNELS. 


FANCY DEPARTMENTS. 


RIBBONS, LACE, ) 
FLOWERS, FANCY HOSIERY, 
TRIMMINGS, &c., &c. ) 


The whole of these Goods, being 
specially liable to injury, will be 
matked at very reduced rates. 


RICHARD A. GREEN having purchased, at a great advantage for cash, a Manufacturer’s entire Stock of Spoons and 


Public, is a 


PATENTED BY 


E 


The above arrangements will not interfere with their 


CARPET AND CABINET FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


With this exception, that all Old Pattern Brussels Carpets, and all accumulated Stock in Worsted 
Damasks, Reps, Chintzes, &c., and a large quantity of Lace, Muslin, and Leno Curtains will share 


in the reduction throughout the month. 


GOODE, GAINSFORD, & CO., 
& 123, BOROUGH. 


119, 120, 121, 122, 


Patente s. 


Forks, is prepared to offer a Bargain to his Customers. The Prices are taken from the List usually charged to the Public, 
and 50 per Cent. Discount is taken off to insure a speedy return at a small profit. 


MONG the latest triumphs of modern skill, in the adaptation of Machinery 
for purposes of general utility, combining Cheapness with Beauty of effect, now before the 


TRIMMING 


IMITATING HAND-MADE EMBROIDERY, 


BY A NEW PROCESS, 


MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSWELL, 


Which they rightly call 


XCELSIOR. 


For every purpose of Trimming Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, its STRENGTH is greater than 
any previously know n—Cheapness, Richness of Effect, and Durability being the great aim of the 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND OUTFITTERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Fleet-street, London. 


PORTING MONKEYS (Larger Size), 
S dressed as Jockeys, &c., and riding on Dogs instead 
of Horses. The set of Lhree clever Pictures, beautifully 
printed in colours, post-free, 25 stamps, An amusing set 
er the scrap-book, or screen.—JOIHN JERRARD, 172, 


BEAUTY STRIKING AND FAULTLESS. 
BREATH PURE AND FRAGRANT. 
\ ALIBRAN’S MAIDEN BALSAM 


and BREATIL PILLS.—Patent Remedies. Price 
4s., sent in stamps,—-MALIBRAN’S, 100, Strand, London, 
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RS. J. JOHNSON, Milliner and 
Dressmaker, begs to call attention to her Price-list 
of Ladies’ under-clothing. None but the best materials 
used, and first-class work guarranteed. 
Petticoats (frilled and insertion) from 4s. 6d, 
Night Dresses trimmed) ee =99 +38. 6d. 


Chemises .. a oe r see gs): 28.100; 
Knickerbocker Drawers (wit 

rich lace and insertion) » 4s. 6d. 
Drawers (trimmed).. ae ee 23. 6d. 
Jacket Bodice ae 2 = Js. 6d. 


Any of the above sent carriage paid to any part of the 
country on receipt of P.O.0., or town reference. 

Paper patterns of Jackets, 2s.; Robes, 2s, 6d.; Walking 
and other Costumes, 2s. 6d., direct from Paris. Millinery 
and Dressmaking in all its branches at extremely moderate 
charges. 

Ladies waited on at their own residences. Left-off Ward. 
robes exchanged or purchased. _ 

IVY HOUSE, FOREST HILL, Ss. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


THE ARTISANS, LABOURERS, 


AND 
GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(Limited). 


Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £1 paid per Share. 


Presipent.—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


ARBITRATORS. Locat Councin. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Thos. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 

bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Earl sell John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. 

field. W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
Lord Elcho, M.P. M.P. 

&e., &e., &e. 
W. Swivptencnrst, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect. improved 
workmen’s dwellings on the co-operative principle. No 
beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company’s pro- 
perty. Profits realised by workmen employed on the 
buildings, 40 per cent. Deposits received at 5 per cent. 
Prospectuses on application, euclosing postage stamp. 


Office: 1, Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 


IN THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 
Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
class Dinners, and the best methods of serving each 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
January Number. 
Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


BOON TO LADIES.—If your Hair 
is weak or falling off, have it Cut, Singed, and 
Shampooed. 
Charge, 2s, 6d. 

Advice given free of charge on all Diseases of the ITair by 
NICOLL, 40, Glasshouse-street, Regent-street. Hair- 
eutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Send for Nicoll’s 21s. Coil, 30 inches long, and can be ar- 
ranged twenty different ways. 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
ANDSOME GILT FRAME, GLASS, 


and Back, 2s. 6d.—per dozen, 24s.—for the Coloured 
Picture given with the Illustrated London News. <A large 
assortment of prints and chromo-lithographs, at wholesale 
prices. Every description of Maple and Gilt Frames, at 
the lowest prices, at 
G, REES’S, 57, Drury-lane, & 43, Russell-street, W, 
Estabiished 1800. 


yt QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 
with unequivocal delight in every part of the civilised 
world. Purchasers are reckoned by tens of thousands. 
No trouble, no nuisance, no breaking of chimneys. 
Packed and sen anywhere, with wicks for three years’ 
use, on receipt of forty-six stamps. The Stella Lamp 
Depot, No. 11, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court-road. 
—Tuos. Grevit Porrer, Patentee. 


IGiH-T.—At No. 11, OXFORD- 

J STREET, and there only, is supplied the transcen- 

dently brilliant STELLA LAMP LIGHT. “A boon to 

the literary toiler.".—Sunday Times. “Night becomes a 

mimic day.”—Review. ‘With such a genial light for 

winter nights new sensations of home comforts are 
realised.”—Report on Light.—Tnos. G. Potrrer. Patentece. 


RIGGH'S EXTRACT OF ROSES, 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 
old in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 

fumers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 
FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
* Handkerchief known as 


THE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,” &c. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
R. FRANCOIS (late J epns), Suryeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TKETIHI, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s.a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultations Free. 


HE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life.— 
The greatest wonder of the age. This marvellous 
optical toy, complete, with twelve strips of figures, price 5s, 
Carriage free for 90 stamps. 
H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING 


on EARTH.—A New Parlour Pastime, 50,000 Comical 
Transformations. Post free for 14 stamps. Endless amuse- 
ment for parties of two to fifty. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO,, 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


jee WONDERFUL ELECTRIC TOY. 
—The Merry Mountebanks go throu i 
> 4 gh their grotesque 
gambols without the aid of strings, wires, or sprtigs, the 
motive power being electricity. Price 1s. 6d.; carriage free 
for 30 stamps. 
H. G, CLARKE & CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


168, Regent Street and 46, Goodge Street, W. 


MESSRS. J. BEDFORD & CO. 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their cheap and ‘unrivalled assortment of Com- 


menced and Finished 
NEEDLEWORK, 


Or send for their ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, which can be had Gratis and Post Free. 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH DRESSES, PELISSES, ROBES, &c., 


In the Best Material, traced for Braiding, Point Russe, &c., in great variety. 


PANAMA CANVAS AND KID WORK, 


Smoking Caps, Slippers, Cushions, Banner Screens, Work Cases, and many useful Articles in this new 
and easily-acquired work, with Patterns Commenced. 


Boxes of Goods sent to select from on a London reference being given. 
LADIES OWN MATERIAL TRACED FOR BRAIDING OR EMBROIDERY. 


Just published, price 1s., sent free by post for 12 stamps, 


THE PRACTICAL POINT-LACE BOOK, 


CONTAINING 


Eight Useful Designs, with Engravings of all the Point-Lace Stitches, and clear and simple 
instructions for working them. 


“The best book on Point-Lace Work ever published.” 


London: J. BEDFORD & CO., 46, Goodge Street; 168, Regent Street, W.; and at all Fancy 
Repositories and Booksellers. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING & BABY LINEN 


WAREHOUSE, 


M. BRYANT, 28, Oxrorp-streEet, Lonpon. 


(Opposite the Soho Bazaar.) 
M. BRYANT solicits particular attention to her Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing Department. 
Every article being hand-made, and of the best material at the lowest prices. 
INFANTS’ ROBES, CLOAKS, PELISSES, AND DRESSES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Trimmed BASKETS and BASSINETTES, A Large Assortment of MADEIRA EMBROIDERY, 


BERLIN VoorwL 2 FANCY WAREHOUSE. 
Every Novelty in French Jewellery, Beads, Combs, Se. Haberdashery, Hosiery, and Gloves. 


28, OXFORD STREET, LONDON (Opposite the Soho Bazaar). 


OGLEBY’S 
PATENT SAFETY WEDGE-FITTING CANDLES 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND, AND UPWARDS, FITTING ALL CANDLESTICKS 
WITHOUT CUTTING OR THE USE OF PAPER. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 


CHARLES OGLEBY AND CO, 
NEAR THE PALACE, LAMBETH. 


NEW SEASON’S TEA BY OVERLAND MAIL. 


Philips & Co.'s Teas are Best and Cheapest. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. per pound. 
EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s. 6d. per pound. 
RICH, RARE, CHOICE COFFEE, ls. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. 


PHILLIPS AND CO. have No Agents for the Sale of their unrivalled Teas. Therefore be particular in 
addressing to 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, E.C. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
Town in England or Wales, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards. 


PHILLIPS & CO. have no connexion with any House in Worcester or Swansea. 


The Best and Cheapest Package of Tea in England, 
A CHINESE CADDY, containing SIXTEEN POUNDS of excellent FAMILY 


TEA, sent Carriage Free to any Rialway Station or Market Town in England or Wales, on receipt of 40s., by 


PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, E. 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Any separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 8) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 
102, Fleet Street, London. 


No. No. No. 

1. The Princess Dagmar 40. Mrs, Jameson * 79. Mrs. Eiloart 

2 Miss Braddon 41. Mddle. C. Nilsson 80. Mdlle. Kellogg 

3. Adelina Patti 42. Empress Charlotte 81. Queen Victoria 

4. Dr. Mary Walker 43. Miss Emily Faithful 82, Madame Dudevant 

5. Princess Helena 44. Miss Burdett Coutts 63. Marguerite A. Power 

6. Miss Marsh 45. Harriet Martineau 84, Hannah More 

7. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 46. Catherine Sinclair 85. Malle. Titieng 

8 Jean Ingelow 47. Bessie Rayner Parkes 86. Lady Dufferin 

9. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 48, Eliza Blackwell, M.D, ~° 87. Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
10. Eliza Cook 49. Charlotte Corday 88. Madame de Stael 
11. Mrs. 8, C. Hall 50. Anne Thomas 89, Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 
12. Florence Nightingale 51. Letitia Eliza Landon 90. Countess Huntingdon 
13, Hon. Mrs. Norton 52, Mary Wollstonecraft 9i. Countess Waldegrave 
14. Mrs. E. M. Ward 53, Mrs. Hemans 92. Grace Aguilar 
15. Mary Howitt 54. Mrs. Linton 93. Fanny Kemble 
16. Lady Eastlake 55. Countess Hahn-Hahn 94. Madame de Sevigne 
17. Lady Baker 56. Mrs. Gatty 95. Joan of Arc 
18. Mrs. Therneycroft 57. Florence Marryatt 96. A. B. Edwards 
19. Miss Clara L. Balfour 58. Queen of the Greeks 97. Miss Carpenter 
20. Rosa Bonheur 59. Fanny Fern _ 98. Mrs. N. Crosland 
21. Miss Herbert 60. Lady Herbert of Lea 99. Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
22. Miss Parr (‘‘ H. Lee”) 61. Kate Terry 100. Fredrika Bremer 
23. Mrs. Gladstone 62. Mrs. Barbauld 101, Queen Isabella of Spain 
24. Mrs. Bessie Inglis - 63, Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 102. Miss Hosmer 
25, Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 64. Emma Jane Worboise 103. Louisa Pyne 
26. Arabella Goddard 65. Mrs. Macquoid 104, Duchess of Sutherland 
27. Adelaide A. Proctor 66. Mrs. Charles Keane 105, Mrs. Yelverton 
28. Mrs. Gaskell 67. Matilda B. Edwards 106. Miss Minnie Hauck 
29. Agnes Strickland 68. Mrs. Mackenzie Daniet 107. Rossini 
30. Frances Power Cobbe 69, Mrs, Elizabeth Fry 108. The Princess Lousia of Sweden 
31. Mrs. Chas. Wightman 70. Mrs, Browning 109, Matilda M. Hays 
32, Miss Jewsbury 71. Mrs, Carey Brock 110. Charles Dickens 
33, Mrs, Bray 72. Virginia Gabriel 111, George Macdonaid 
34, Mrs. Sigourney 73. Mdme. Schumann 112. Rev. Norman Macleod 
35. Eliza Meteyard 74. Mrs. Tighe 113. Mdme. Sainton Dolby 
36. Mrs. Bayly 75. Sarah Tytler 114, Anthony Trollope 
37. Madame Lind-Goldschmidt 76. The Princess Margaret. 115. Edmund Yates 
38. Mrs. Oliphant 77. Mary Russell Mitford 116. William Makepeace Thackeray 
39. Mrs, Scott-Siddons 78, Charlotte Bronte 117. Mrs. Frances Trollope 


118, Alfred Tennyson 


[FEBRUARY 27, 1869. 


NEW NOVELS, 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
Price 7s, 6d [Now ready. 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
By Dartow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s, 
[Now ready, 
London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 
ee a a 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES :— 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, The 
Country Attorney. By Wittraw Giupert, Esqy 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” ‘*Margaret Mea- 
dows,” ‘‘ The Weaver's Family,” “The Rosary,” “A 
Legend of Wilton Abbey” &., &. In two vols. 
crown 8v0, 732 pp., price 12s, 

“Considered as a psychological, and even as a physio- 
logical study, ‘The Goldsworthy Family’ is worthy of all 
praise.”—Sunday Times. 

“<The Goldsworthy Family’ is really a masterly novel 
and ina school of art so long neglected, that we expect it 
will find no little favour with the English public.”—Syec- 
tator. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, The Memoirs 


of a Monomaniac. By Wiuuiam Ginpert. One vol., 
crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth, 6s, 


“The discovery of 2 modern story, where some attempt 
has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is as greac 
as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand.”— Times. 


“ The tales are all selected with a judgment and taste that 
go some way towards redeeming the book from close aifinit£ 
with the ordinary sensation volume. ... A great deal o 
humour lightens the volume from beginning to end.”—Satur- 
day Review. 

“ Like Defoe, he almost always succeeds in making you 
think he is copying direct from actual experience, and not 
creating at all.... Yet there is more of distinct idea 
traced in these stories than Defoe ever admitted.”—Sppec- 
tator. 

“There is a singular skill in the management of all parts 
of this work—a marvellous consistency in the preservation 
of the precise mental condition assigned to the narrator. 
‘Shirley Hall’ has now the rare merit of being thoroughly 
original and unique.”—Morning Star. 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. 
By Wituas Girsesr, Author of ‘Shirley Hall 


Asylum,” &c. Crown 8yo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloth, 
gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
aiready most favourably known as the author of Margaret 
Meadows ’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Obdserver. 


“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 
the under class of English society immediately before the 
Reformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
general state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“«The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 
the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum.’”—A thenceum. 


MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 


Pharisees. By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth 2s, 6d. 


“This isa most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”—A thenceeum. 


“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—Ilustrated 
London News. 


“Tf the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Illustrated Times. 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. .A Tale of 1848, 
By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum.  Fsep. 8vo, 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way woe 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver's Family’ is a 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham, By the late Joun Ros Butuin. 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


“The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational.”—Illustrated News of the World. 

“There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait.’ ”— 
London Review. 

* There is a freshnessin ‘Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating. ’—Public Opinion. 


A KING PLAY AND EARL GERALD. 
Tales from English History. By Mrs. T, E. Freeman, 
Square 16mo, 96 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


“A story of the greatest possible interest, which cannot 
fail to fascinate young people.”—Dial. 
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THE STAR of POLAND, and other Scenes and 
Sketches from History. By Miss M. E. Cartow. In 
one yol., crown 8yo, 216 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


““ With some attention and very considerable pleasure 
we have read the contents of this little volume. The 
simple and unaffected style, and the judicious choice of 
subjects, render it eminently successful as a book for young 
people.”—Hdinburgh Baily Review, 

‘“‘ They are sure to be well received by many readers, and 
will prove exceedingly interesting to the young.”—Christian 
World. 

“ The book will be suitable and welcome as a gift to the 
young, of far greater interest to the recipients than many 
which are selected for the purpose.”—Christian Witness. 

«« These sketches are intended chiefly to illustrate female 
character. We are sure our young friends would have great 
delight in reading them.”—Nonconformist. 


SORROWS AND JOYS: Tales of Quiet Life, 
Fscp. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 1s, 6d. 


“ This little volume will bea favourite with young people.” 
—British Standard, 

“The little folks will doubtless ponder these quiet tales 
with satisfaction.” berdeen Herald. 
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THE ELOPEMENT: A Tale of the Confederate 
States. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 


THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale illus- 


trative of Saxon Christianity, Foolscap 8yo, 192 pp., 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 


“ It is a tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise or fiction, il- 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intro- 
duced among our Saxon ancestors,”—Observer, 
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TALY AND HER CAPITAL. By 

E. 8. G. 8. Elegantly bound. Crown 8vo, price 

3s. 6d. {Just published. 
Cook’s Excursionist. 


“The beautiful little book before us contains the 
narrative of her adventures, and of her visit to Caprera, 
where she was the hononred guest of the devoted 
General for a couple of days.” 


Londonderry Standard. 


‘This elegant little volume consists of thirty short 
chapters, descriptive of the author’s tour in Italy in 
the year 1866, and it forms a series of graphic sketches 
of the numerous localities visited; together with 
memoranda of their characteristics and curiosities, 
ancient and modern. The author is a lady of high ac- 
complishments. 

‘*This is an exceedingly readable book, and can 
hardly fail to obtain extensive popularity.” 


The Leader. 


“Ttaly and her Capital will doubtless meet with 
much favour.” 


Public Opinion. 


‘This is a gossiping book, by an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Garibaldi. Those who read this little book 
will fairly have their sympathies moved for the cause 
which its authoress advocates so ably in her own 
sphere—that is, as a lady and a Christian.” 


Lady's Own Paper. 


‘This is the work of a lady whose heart and sonl 
are inspired not only with devout piety but also 
with an intense love of Italy, and a fervid admiration 
of the heroes of that great but unhappy country.” 


London: William Freeman, 102 Fleet-street. 


Just published, foolscap Svo, cloth, price 2s., 


ROPHETIC OUTLINES. — Second 


Series. The Times of the Gentiles as Secriptually 
foreshadowed, briefly considered in relation to the 
latter days of the Fourth Kingdom. 


By Joun Rees-Moaa. 


This is a Second Chapter in the consideration, in 
the Original Series, of the Four Kingdoms, as fore- 
shadowed to Daniel and St. John, which work the 
Press thus reviewed :— 

‘“‘The author’s spirit is earnest and devout, free 
from that presumptuous self-assertion which is so 
often to be found in books on prophecy.”—The Inile- 
pendent. 

“‘Temperately, sensibly, and concisely written.”— 
The Oriental Mail. 

“The style of this little book is modest and plea- 
sant.”—The Nonconformist. 

«A calm and careful exposition of the visions of 
Daniel.”—The Christian World. 

“We thank Mr. Rees-Mogg as another earnest and 
able witness to the truth that we are on the eve of 
momentous changes, and that the coming of the Lord 
is at hand.”—The Rainbow. 

“Tt contains a good sketch of the four great em- 
pires, interspersed with much-needed warnings and 
counsels.” —The Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
BOOK for the SORROWFUL: or, 


- Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Suffer- 
ings. By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


In the Press, 


ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 
Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Pramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
Description. Fscp. Svo, cloth. [In a few days. 


London: William Freeman, 102,Fleet-street. 


ANTISEPTIC CARNATION TOOTH 
PASTE, in Pots, 1s, 13d. 


THE NEW PERSIAN PERFUME, in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
and 6s. 6d. 
ANIMAL OIL POMADE, in Bottles, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d, 
PEPSINE PILLS, in Boxes, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
PODOPHYLLINE, or VEGETABLE CALOMEL PILLS, 
in Boxes, 1s. and 2s. 6d. “ 
GRANULAR EFFERVESCING CITRATE of MAG- 
NESIA, in Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
Prepared by W. T. COOPER, 
26, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
May be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
on Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
ication. 


THE THROAT AND VOICE. 
ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak well. 

Testimonial No. 845.—Juxxy Lrxp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.” 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 4,087.—Atrrep G, Vance writes: “1 
find them very beneficial.” 

Testimonial 4,126.—Ancuntsnor Mannixa writes: “I 
4pprove very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
Sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
Stop its decline, and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
Vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each ; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 

lackfriars-road, London, and all Chemists, 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


NOTICE. 


Ss. LEWIS, 


Many Years Silk Buyer and Manager for SIMPSON & CO., 


WILL HAVE READY FOR SALE ON WEDNESDAY NEXT 
FOUR THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS WORTH OF 
SILK, SATIN, MOIRE ANTIQUE, AND SILK VELVETS. 


Silks, Plain Colours and Fancy, from 1s. 44%. to 6s. 11d.; Blacks, from 2s. 2}d. to 14s. 11d.; Velvets, Coloured, from 
1s. 113d. to 3s. 11d.; Blacks, from 2s. 11d, to 14s, 11d. The above will be the cheapest Lot ever offered to the Public. 


ADDRESS—IMPORTANT. 
Sy aeelTeHig Weal Ste tore Cr Ong. 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN BARS 


(Not Farringdon Street). 


Z. SIMPSON AND CO.,, 


FOR 
Gloves, Hosiery. 
Lace, Haberdashery. 
Shawls, Mantles. Flowers, Trimmings. 
Dresses, Ribbons. Fancy Articles. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


UPWARDS OF 30 YEARS AT 


48, 49, 50, & 53 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
PULLED DOWN FOR CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 
TEMPORARY PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


66, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
RIMMEL’S SURPRISE BOUQUETS, 


Containing a Screen Fan, Violets, 3s, 6d.; Roses and other Flowers, 5s. 


Silks and Velvet. 
General Drapery. 


RIMMEL’S ORIENTAL ASPERSOR, 


for sprinkling scented waters, 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 
Riumew’s New Perremes, Lhlang-Ihlang,Nouvelle, Marquise and Grande Duchesse. 2s, 6d. each, 
3 in a neat box, 7s. ; : 
Toilet Vinegar, of world-wide celebvity for its useful and sanitary properties, ls., 2s. 6d., and 5s, 
Iextract of Lime Juice and Glycerine, the best preparation for the Hair, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and ds. 
Rose Water Crackers, 2s. per dozen. Costume Crackers (very amusing 3s, 6d. per dozen, 
Illuminated Dinner Cards, 1s, 6d. per dozen; by post for 19 stamps. 
Dinner Table Fountains, to replace the Rose Water Salver, from 1és. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


96, STRAND; 128, REGENT-STREET; and 24, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
17, BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS. 


Patent Eid Gloves, Declicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Tlave been celebrated for half a 
century for Pete of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 

Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s 8d; post free, two extra stamps 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and c 


CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, p ATE NT 


CITY, LONDON, 
Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


TRADE MARK. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


THE 
“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 

8, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guincas. 

Carriages and Harness of all kinls, for home and 
foreign service. 


DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 
READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTeNT NOIsELEsSS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HGUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 


Pepe bas and other Carriages for Sale or 
ire. 


For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and Neuralgia, 


T HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.— The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital 
importance that the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now Sold under the Protection of 
Government authorising a Stamp bearing the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without 
which none is genuine. “See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood. The Times, July 16, 1864, 

Sold in Bottles, 1s. 13d., 23. 9d., and 43, 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer, 


“a 


J.T, DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 


AND 


LIVER 
-]} COMPLAINTS, 


2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., & 11s, 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at 1s. 14d. 
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Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & €0,’$ 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH IS 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend . 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


WEBSTER’S TEAS 


ARE THE STANDARD OF 


EA. Cie lalLein: Cie 


AND THE TEST OF 


CHEAPNESS, 


Combining Economy with Luxury, ensuring to Con- 
sumers the best value for money, and the enjoyment of 
GOOD TEA. Per Pound. 


s. d. 

EXCELLENT CONGOU  .. .. «2 «6 «2 « 2 0 
Quite equal to any supplied as best at 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

THE FINE KAISOW CONGOU .. 6 


Is the best Half-Crown Tea in England. 
THE CHOICE OLD-FASHIONED SOUCHIONG 3 0 
Is the best 3s. Tea in England. 
THE HIGHEST CLASS BLACK TEA.. .. .. 3 G 
Excels all others, Tea in perfection. 
Good and Useful Black Tea, 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d., and Is. 10d. 


No. 39, Moorgate Street, City, 


Corner of London Wail. 


Tne Sale of Electro Silver Plats 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


EAE LDz2s, 
98, CHEAPSIDE, B.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SHASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 

ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 

ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 

ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 

ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from lis. 

ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz., in 
case. 

ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz., 
in case. 

ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 


ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
&c., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed. 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


PERRY & CO.’'S 
INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 
ANTI-STAIN, 

It easily removes, ink spots, iron 
% moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
4 from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
%, bone, ivery, &c. Sixpence each, post 
i free Seven Stamps. 

B! Sold by Stationers and Chemists. 
»\ij Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, and 
fy 3, Cheapside London, 


SESS 
TH 


PERRY & CO.'S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 

For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 
wt Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
¥ part to be written upon with a solu- jg 
ait tion of soda dissolved in water, then 
, mark on the linen while wet, and igs 
afterwardsiron the writing with a hot 
iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- 
mon soda or carbonate of soda will 
mii answer equally well. 
s Sold by Stationers and Chemists, [|f 
Si prize Sixpence each. Sample, post 
* free, Seven Stamps. i 
87, RED LION SQUARE, and 
3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


OUT and RHEUMATISM. —The ex- 

cruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quckly re- 

lieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine 
—BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 13d, and 2s. 9a, per 
Box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


ATHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA, The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
80 much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


A. BORGEN & CO. 


TIAVE OPENED THEIR 


DANISH GALLERIES, 


142, NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Comprising a most Récherché Collection of 

DANISH JEWELLERY, 

DANISH ELECTRO-PLATE, 

DANISH TERRA COTTA, 

DANISH FURNITURE, 

DANISH PIANOFORTES, 

DANISH PORCELAIN, 

DANISIL BISQUIT, 

DANISH IVORY GOODS, 

DANISH PICTURES, 

DANISH SCULPTURE, &c, &a, 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS AND ARTISTS 
WW DENMARK, 


IMPORTANT SALE! 


On MONDAY, MARCH 1sr, and during the Week, will be 
on View 


A LARGE SELECTION 


IRISH LACE & EMBROIDERY 
GOODS, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
Suitable for the coming Season. 


A. F. STALMAN COLE, 
58, Great Marylebone-street, London. 


ITY ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, anp 
CANDLE DEPOT, 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 


Household Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
free, and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
taken at one time. Railway carriage paid on mixed orders 
£5 value. Pricel-ist sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 


16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended, Imperial pints, 2s. 9d, per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 
S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


MNHE NEW PATENT RESERVOIR 

BROOCH, for holding Fresh Flowers in water, the re- 
ceptacle for which is concealed. These elegant novelties 
mentioned in ‘The Queen ” of Saturday, November 21, re- 
commend themselves to every lady who delights in a few 
flowers about her person.—Introduced and sold by Hooper 
& Co., Covent-garden, London, W.C. Wholesale and retail. 


CHOUVER’S IRON and QUININE 
PILLS. TONIC for STRENGTHENING the SYS- 
TEM, and the Best Medicine in case of Constitutional De- 
bility, Poverty of Blcod, Nervous Affections, &c. Pric 
s. 9d. per Bottle. From Schouver, French Chemist, 
1, Princes-street, Hanover-square, W., London. 


N ADAME SAPPHO ROMANI’S 

““KALAITHENOS,” the wonderful Beautifier, 
Preserver, and Restorer of the Complexion, recom- 
mended by the Medical Profession. rice 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 11s. London Agents: Mr. Dart, 30, South- 
ampton-street, Strand, W.C. (Wholesale* Depot) ; Mr. 
Salter, Chemist, 87 and 88, Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square, W.; and Mr. Wells, Chemist, Charlwood- 
street Pimlico, 8. W. 


MESS M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) 
NEW SONGS. 

No. 1. The Snow Lies White. (Words by Miss Ingelow.) 

. Far Away, (Words from Songs of Country Life.) 

. Absalom. (Words from Holy Writ.) 

. When Sparrows Build. (Miss Ingelow’s Words.) 

. Morning Prayer. (Words from Holy Writ.) 

. Evening Prayer. (Words from Holy Writ.) 

. Rest. Sacred Song. (Words from ‘* The Dove on 
the Cross.”) 
3s. each ; free by post for 19 stamps each. 

London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 

street. 


POETRY by ALFRED TENNYSON, 
D.C.L. (Poet Laureate), set to Music by Miss M. 
Linpsay (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 


No. 1. Home they Brought Her Warrior Dead. 
2. Too Late, Too Late, " 
3. Airy, Fairy Lillian. 
4. Maude (Senerade). 
5 
6 


STOO me te be 


. The Song of Love and Death, 
. Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
Each 3s.; free by post. 19 stamps each, 

“« # lfred Tennyson cannot fail to be satisfied with the 
ady’s appreciation of, and the spirlt with which she has 
illustiated, both ‘Too Late, Too Late,’ and ‘Lady Clara 
Vere e Vere.’ ’"—Vide Stamford Mercury. 

Lonlon: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 

street. 


To be had everywhere, 
———, 


oD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. 
1e New National Song. Played Nightly at Drury- 
eee — on aan Permission of F. B. Chatterton, Esq. 
3s.; free for stamps; four voices, 3 sts 3 
brass kid, 6 stamps, serenade 
Lond i: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington- 
street, 


CHEAPEST, BEST, 


THE “HOWE” 


Solving Wlachines 


COMPLETE 
£7 10s 


ARE THE 


AND 
SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE TOR 


> 


WORLD. /4rL KINDS OF WORK. 


Gold Modal a 
CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. pany NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 
, 
GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 1E67_/ FIRST EXAMINING 


64, REGENT STREET, SYTHE “HOWE.” 


PILE “Vowel” Washing Machine is 

now unquestionably the most useful that 
is made; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who wild see that 
the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the jirst time of using—to 
whom it will then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 
ciate its great economy, and with personal 
practical authority cordially to recommend it ; 


SEWING MACHINES, 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 


selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including the best 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch. 


such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprornp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


Prospectus post free. 


68, FLEET STREET. 


“THE EMPRESS” 


HAND-SEWING MACHINE. 


Three Guineas Complete, 
WILL STITCH, HEM, FELL, BIND, BRAID, TUCK, QUILT, AND EMBROIDER. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE,” 


NEWEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 


WEED SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 41, OXFORD STREBT, 


LONDON. 
Prospectus and Samples free. 


THE SIMPSON PATENT LOCGK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 
For BEAUTY and REGULARITY of Stitch is incomparably the most perfect . 
Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. It combines a 
Lady's Writing-desk with a Peryect Sewing Machine, and is a magnificent piece of 
Tlousehold Furniture, $ 


Price-lists with Samples of Work on application to the Patentees, 


R. E, SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London ; Manufactory, Maxwell-strect, 
Glasgow. 


SPECIAL Advantages and LIBERAL Terms to Merchants and Shippers. 


Dublin, 1865, 


Paris, 1867. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLE), Is the 


Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order ; 
Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, most 
durable, and best work ; 


Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Those who have once used it are rarely satisfied with 


any other. 


== Those who have experienced the worthlessness of 
cheap hand machines and the troublesomeness 
of two-thread machines, are constantly exchang- 
ing for the SinenT Sewine Macuine. /¢ is the 
only practicable machine for family use, being the only one so simple, well made, and 
reliable, that it can be used by any one, will last a generation without repair, and ts always 
in order, Book (96 pages) free. —Machines carriage paid. 
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PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


SPRING FASHIONS. 
Just published, the Mareh Part of 


L4 MODE ILLUSTREE, Ladies’ Illus- 
trated Magazine of Fashion, with more than 150 
Beautiful Designs of the latest Fashions and Ladies Work 
in general, 5 magnificent Coloured Plates, real Pictures of 
Art, and a great variety of interesting Matter. Price, 
2s. Od. 

Lendon: ASHER & CO., 13, Bedford-street, W.C., and 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


\ OURNING, One Guinea and a Half 

the Dress.—J ANUS CORD, manufactured expressly 
for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as the best, 
the cheapest, and the most durable material at the price, 
for Mourning. Janus Cord makes up remarkably well, and 
ladies, who at this season of the year wear black for choice, 
will find it an excellent wearing dress, 


JAY'S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET, 


NEW DRESSES. 
PUEN G the month of MARCH we shall 


ofier for SALE a very LARGE LOT of NEW 
PLAIN, and FANCY DRESSES, suited for the present 
and early Spring wear—comprising every new Texture, 
both of French and English Manufacture, and for Price 
and Quality we have never before been able to lay before 
our Customers such a large, useful, and cheap Stock of 
Goods, enabling us to give the best possible value for ready 
money. Patterns, as usual, will be sent post free to any 
address, 

HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


OUSEHOLD LINENS, SHEETINGS, 
QUILTS, COUNTERPANYS, LONG CLOTHS, 
ILUCKABACKS, TOWELLINGS, GLASS CLOTHS, 
TABLE CLOTHS, and every description of Plain Drapery 
at Manufacturers’ Prices. Goods of this description are 
now exceedingly cheap, and will not be lower in price. It 
is a favourable opportunity for families and others furnish- 

ing. 

Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


\ ANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 
CLOTHING for Ladies and Children; one of the 
largest Retail Stocks at Wholesale prices, 


Marriage or other large outfits executed in the shortest 
time at the most moderate prices, 
Carriage pa‘d upon all parcels above 20s. in amount. 


Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from al- 
most every Railway Station in London. 

Competent assistants sent with samples of Underclothing 
to take orders in any part of London or suburbs free of 
charge. ; 

HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


ELVIE TEEN for DRESSES, 

MANTLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk- 

ike, sacrificed at 2s. Cd. per yard, usually sold at 4s, 6d. 
ratterns sent. 


()}RENCH REPS, finest and_ purest 

Wool, at 2s. 6d., yard wide. Newest Winter Dress 

Materials, Serges, &c., at 15s. 9d., 128 9d., 10s. 9d., 8s, 9d., 
and 6s, 9d. the Dress, 


}RENCH MERINOS, in beautiful 
Colours. Several cases just opened, containing the 
finest qualities ever made, double width, all one price, 2s. 
per yard. Also a few cases of Popeline-de-Roubaix (a 
beautiful corded article), at 17s, 6d. the Full Dress, at least 
one-third less than the usual prices, 


ILK REPS, in Bright Colours and 
Black, The SERRANO CLOTH, a French fabric, 
containing a portion of Wool which is not seen on the right 
side; suited for morning or dinner wear; 38s, 9d. the Full 
Dress, 


ICH SILKS, MOIRES, &c., in 
Dresses at 24s. 6d., 31s. 6a., 40s., and 45s. The Moiré 
at 73s.6d. Japanese silk dresses, in all the admired colours, 
at 28s. Gd. the extra full dress. 
HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, S.K. 


(pe WANZER LOCK -STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. £9 0 @ 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine .,. 4 4 0 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. .. 5 5 0 
The success of these new Machines has been unprece- 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists freo, 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA AND THE SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
SMITH & OCO., 4, Charles-street, 


WO. Soho, four doors from Oxford-street. MACHINES 


to work by Hand and Foot ........eeseeeeeeeeees £216 0 
The “ Bartlett? .asscres one PS EE. veewsee 215 0 
The “ Cleopatra” ........+00+- Speers Gee 44 0 


The ‘ Wanzer,” ‘* Dorcas,” ‘* Agenoria,” 
“¢ Slater’? Hand Lock-stitch Machines .... 4 4 0 
The “ Britannia ” Treadle Machine .......... 616 6 
Machines exchanged within one month if not ap- 
proved of. Machines by every Maker. 
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